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Eternal Verities 


.... that self-seeking and self-indul- 
gence, unrestrained, whatever the satisfactions of today, inevitably bring 
havoc and unhappiness tomorrow ; that dishonesty, whatever the appar- 
ent gain of today, inevitably destroys human confidence and saps the 
possibility of rewarding relationships tomorrow; that license, uncon- 
trolled by consideration of others, whether you call it self-expression 
or free love or any other deceptive epithet, whatever the thrill of action 
today, means eventually the cutting oneself off from humankind tomorrow ; 
that law-defying force and violence, whatever its immediate lure to 
overturn present injustice, destroys the very foundations of the security 
without which our society cannot endure ; or that, as many learn only in 
mature life, to achieve anything enduring in this world one must win 
men's minds by understanding and cooperation and must abandon pure- 
force methods as futile to achieve lasting results. These are not matters 
of dogma or bigoted belief; they are the eternal verities of life, of 
human experience. Who builds his faith on them possesses the power 
successfully to cope with life; who fundamentally disbelieves in them 
sooner or later ends in shipwreck. ... . 


It is because his life and teaching was 
the most perfect embodiment of these principles in all history that Christ 
remains the supreme and the most really loved figure of all time. Why 
cannot educators make a determined stand to have incorporated into 
school training a real thing that is needed, a bringing of children into a 
closer acquaintance with the actual Christ, a study of his life and char- 
acter as revealed in the New Testament, which, from the viewpoint of 
literature alone, is incomparably greater than Shakespeare ? Are edu- 
cators to continue content supinely to allow modern generations to 
grow up carefully instructed as to every great historical figure except 
Christ and acquainted with every great piece of literature except the 
Bible ? If educators stand resolutely together and insist upon this point, 
resistance, which is based largely on misunderstanding or ignorance, is 
bound to go down before their determined attack. 


---FRANCIS B. SAYRE 


in The Harvard Alumni Bulletin 
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Student Necrefaries 


PROGRAM FEATURES 





1932 


Assembly 


Estes Park......Colorado 
August 15-September Z 








Psychological and Philosophical Approach to 
Modern Religious Problems 

Seminar Discussions on practical problems 
of Student Religious work 

Values in the life of Jesus—an original 
study of the Records 

Discussions of current social-scientific-reli- 
gious developments and issues with lead- 
ers in several fields to be selected by 


referendum 


Professors in Religious Education, Chaplains, 
Student Pastors as well as Association Secre- 


taries are invited to participate. 


STUDENT SECRETARIES ASSOCIATION 
WELLINGTON H. TINKER, President 
55 Washington Square, New York, N. Y. 




















Who’s Who 


G. A. JOHNSTON Ross—a former member of 
national student committees in Britain and 
America; now using the opportunities of official 
retirement for sustained thinking, writing and 
speaking. 


W. E. Krott—(Penn State) leaves his New 
Jersey pastorate frequently enough to keep in 
touch with students, especially at summer stu- 
dent conferences. 


GEORGE SMALIL—secretary of the Christian 
Association at Pittsburgh (Kansas) State Teach- 
ers College. 


THOMAS R. FoRBES—an undergraduate at the 
University of Rochester; DAN WALLACE writes 
under a pseudonym, his Alma Mater undivulged; 
FELIX MANLEY, formerly traveling secretary in 
the Rocky Mountain field, is now studying at 
Yale. 


Other contributors this month are: Ruth 
Shallcross, labor organizer; Marion Cuthbert, a 
secretary of the National Council Y. W. C. A.; 
Milton McLean, Macalester; T. S. Miyakawa, 
Cornell °30; George Abernethy, Bucknell ’32; 
William Easton, graduate student at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, formerly an N.C.S.A. member; 
H. L. Seamans, secretary at the University of 
Washington; S. C. Leung, Associate General Sec- 
retary of the Y. M. C. A. in China; Pierre Maury, 
editor of the magazine Foi et Vie; Egbert Hayes, 
representing American students as he works with 
students in China. 
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EDITORIAL 
No Apathy ... Forces of Christianity has an added interest be- 


SELDOM DO the metropolitan newspapers give to 
student activity the large amount of space that 
was allotted to reports of the uprising at Columbia 
University. It will be recalled that the dismissal 
from the university of the student editor of the 
Spectator came as the sequel to a series of edi- 
torial attacks on the administration’s policies, 
chiefly concerning athletics and the management 
of the dining halls. Whatever the true issues, the 
students felt that the principle of freedom of 
speech and the press was at stake. That their 
cudgels of defense became eggs, apples and toma- 
toes and livened the orderly if drab strike planned 
by the leaders, should not divert attention from 
the fact that the student body rose in spontaneous 
denunciation of what it considered injustice and 
infringement of the right of free speech. 


The attempt of the eighty students from New 
York City colleges, and of a smaller band from 
Arkansas, to investigate conditions in the Ken- 
tucky coal districts of Harlan and Bell Counties, 
makes its own answer to those who contend that 
American college students are interested only in 
the narrow personal affairs of their own campus. 

Such concern for a rejuvenated social order and 
for the maintenance of constitutional rights and 
values calls to mind the recent intercollegiate 
conference of New England students who spent 
the week-end (at Northfield) discussing the Chris- 
tian implications of the refusal of the Supreme 
Court to admit to citizenship Professor Mackin- 
tosh (of Yale) whose conscience forbade his par- 
ticipation in military service. 

These and other trends sound a cheerful note 
at a time when some critics find relatively little 
worth preserving in the present educational scene. 


Now the Layman... 


A NEW BOOK by John R. Mott is an event. Not 
least is it so regarded by those of us working in 
the student field where much of his greatest life 
Ministry has been given. Liberating the Lay 
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cause primarily the Student Movement is a lay- 
men’s enterprise. It has, as always, the invalu- 
able codperation of many clergymen, but it is 
always controlled and largely guided by those who 
have no professional training. One of the most 
impressive sections of Dr. Mott’s new book is the 
reminders he gives us of the vital influence of lay- 
men and of lay movements in every century since 
the Christian era began. There are still great 
achievements in the world awaiting that more 
such forces be “released,” to use Dr. Mott’s strong 
word. It would be a very serious loss to the total 
work of the Kingdom if the Student Movement, 
with its approaches to such a large proportion of 
the men and women who will lead the churches of 
tomorrow, should compromise its distinctive merit 
of being a laymen’s movement. 


Escape Is Dangerous... 


TO WHAT an earlier generation called “the tragedy 
of the second-best” modern psychology gives new 
emphasis and publicity. Escape from reality; 
compensation; escape mechanisms — these are 
modern terms for a very old and prevalent atti- 
tude of the human species. We have a propensity 
for becoming busily engaged with one activity or 
interest to the exclusion of all else. Psychologists 
now remind us that the thing on which we special- 
ize may be, in fact frequently is, something which 
is easy of accomplishment and remote in its per- 
sonal consequences, although in itself it may be 
altogether admirable. 


Christian Association cabinets, of course, are 
not exempt from this universal tendency; occa- 
sionally the cabinet will do well to spend a week- 
end together to check carefully on its program to 
see that, with all its committees and activities, it 
really is tackling the problems which lay closest 
in. There should be many more deputation teams 
to help high-school boys in their moral and reli- 
gious problems—but may this not be an escape 
from the more immediate problem of helping 
one’s fellow students or oneself? There is a clear 
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conviction among students of the present genera- 
tion that we must make our social, industrial, in- 
terracial and international relations Christian 
(else the modern world will grind itself to pieces, 
literally, because of internal friction) ; but do we 
always see the necessity of beginning the process 
on our own campus? Fortunately these are not 
alternatives. There is a higher synthesis. Both 
are needed as we work to bring in the Kingdom of 
God. As Christian Associations we have set for 
ourselves the difficult task of creating the creators 
of a new social order, i. e., those who have the 
inner resources from which to supply the world’s 
need for goodwill, coéperation, sacrificial service 
and confidence in this God-centered universe in 
which we live; giving ourselves the while unre- 
mittingly to the work of building a more Chris- 
tian world here and now. For us the second best, 
or the escape mechanism, usually is simply this: 
we become engrossed in one or two fragments and 
forget the whole, which so long as we are a Stu- 
dent Christian Movement must include a rigorous 
application of the principles of Jesus to the life 
of the campus. 
® 


Keeping Fit . . . 


THERE IS an authentic realm in man’s life which 
awaits austerity. We discover our true self only 
when we do voluntarily some things which no 
man makes us do. We assume a yoke and it be- 
comes a satisfying experience. Begin small: you 
say thank you or lift your hat to a lady and, lo, 
you are never the same again—voluntarily you 
have done that which you did not need to do. Like 
an athlete going into austere training with a 
smile, you find that you like it; you are made for 
some experience of discipline. Of course, wear- 
ing a hair shirt for the sake of feeling pricked, is 
another thing. The durable satisfaction comes 
rather from wearing the shirt lest otherwise a 
brother may have no shirt at all. Your discipline 
must be socially conditioned. You come to enjoy 
the training table because it helps the team to 
win. You will keep fit in order to be in condition 
for the fray. Professor James told us that an 
extremely important social duty might be a vol- 
untary assumption of poverty as a way of living. 
We follow in the train of one who looked out 
across his friends and the social scene and then 
declared “For their sakes I dedicate myself.” 


a 
A New Plan... 


TO HELP THOSE who want to keep in condition for 
the demanding tasks before us, a new scheme has 
been evolved and made available for intercolle- 
giate use. The plan makes possible a discipline or 
rule of life for those who do not have to go into 
training but want to. It will be welcomed by those 
who are ready for a student partnership which in 
some Associations will be a mere circle but which 
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will be in communication with other groups acrogs 


the country. Daily time for interior fortification 
by meditation; periods for group action in wor. 
ship and in socially effective service—these wil] 
be at the heart of the plan. A handbook of first. 
aid is being published. Write your traveling see. 
retary if you are querulous or inquiring or quest- 
ing—anything but quiescent. It is a plan that js 
timely and far-reaching. It will be welcomed by 
those who are ready for adventure and discipline 
in the highest of all high causes. 


The Need ot Self-Discipline . . . 


THE PERSON who would be an idealist and live 
greatly must rigorously discipline his wants. He 
must make difficult and far-reaching choices, and 
these choices must be worked out in the details of 
his every-day life. If one takes the attitude, 
“Other people of our income do this, and therefore 
we must do it,” he is making a not unimportant 
decision. He is making the choice as to whether 
his ideals shall be a reality or only a dream. 

Great ideals are achieved only at a great price. 
One cannot eat his cake and keep it, too. Conven- 
tional society presses constantly for increasing 
elaboration and for constant increase in the stand- 
ard of living. It requires heroic action to main- 
tain a simplicity of standards that is in contrast 
with our environment. Idealism is most effective 
when it has paid its price in advance—when the 
crisis finds it ready, tempered to hard and simple 
living, with its resources turned into reserve and 
not consumed by current wants. The very disci- 
pline of restrained and simple living gives us 
power to meet adversity. The habit of self-denial 
and self-restraint develops in us the power of self- 
denial and self-restraint. That power cannot be 
depended on to come to our rescue in time of need 
without previous discipline. 

Soft living cannot be great living, either for in- 
dividuals, for a community, or for a nation. Un- 
less one disciplines himself to be vigorous and 
hard in fibre he must give up the hope that his life 
will ever be significant in a large way. If fortune 
has not favored us with hardships to be endured, 
then we must discover or invent them for our- 
selves, not for themselves but for building fibre of 
character. 

We are in an unstable age, in an age when 
stresses develop suddenly and unexpectedly. Re 
gardless of the skill and power we may develop, 
situations will occur when one’s ideals can be 
maintained only at great and unexpected sacrifice. 
Courage and conviction will face these situations 
when they come; but imagination, forethought 
and self-discipline will eliminate to a large degree 
the stress of sudden crises and will provide an eco- 
nomic basis for idealism.—Baccalaureate Ad- 
dress (adapted) by President Arthur E. Morgan, 
Antioch College. 
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‘THe Lone TOwer 
or ENABLEMENT” 


HOW does one “get religion”? It is curious how 
this question is neglected in our modern preach- 
ing, and how many souls are bewildered in their 
garch for an answer. By “getting religion” I 
mean securing some belief or attachment which 
will really empower one for good living and will 
do that without one’s having to sacrifice one’s 
intellectual honesty. 


Roadways 


First, we must select our approach. As I see 
it, there are five possible approaches to religion, 
in the sense in which I am using the word as 
stressing power rather than dogma. 

There is the approach loosely called “scientific,” 
which means an approach through observation 
and manipulation of things which can be seen and 
weighed and measured. There is the “philo- 
sophic”’ approach through reflection on the mean- 
ing and relations of things which cannot be seen 
or weighed or measured. There is the “esthetic” 
approach, which conceives the universe in terms 
of beauty—an approach of great value to sensi- 
tive souls, but not very useful to pedestrian peo- 
ple who are not awake to beauty. 

Again, there is the presently popular “psycho- 
logical’”’ approach which appears to teach and 
satisfy but which has the unhappy handicap that 
it never can make the transition from the sub- 
jective to the objective aspect of religion. Final- 
ly, there is the approach which I venture here to 
recommend: the _ historico-personal approach, 
which consists in the consultation of someone 
who has made a success of his own personal re- 
ligion. 

As a matter of fact this last approach is the 
most natural of all. The first instinct we have 
when we set out on a quest like this is not to 
take a course in theology or philosophy or science, 
but to put out a groping hand seeking for a 
friend, one who has been before us in the quest 
and has made something good out of it. 


Jesus or Nobody 


Of the eleven living religions of the earth nine 
were personally founded. Three of these cover 
the faith of two-thirds of the human race and 
are traceable to the religious experience of three 


men: Siddhartha, an Indian Prince called the 
Buddha; Jesus, a carpenter of Nazareth; and 


Mohammed, a camel driver of Arabia. 
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BY G. A. JOHNSTON ROSS 
o 


The last of these we may set aside. He ren- 
dered good service to men in his day, but his 
education was dreadfully imperfect and his mor- 
als are reactionary. 


There remain Buddha and Jesus. Both are 
Asiatics. Both have a vast following. Buddhism 
has of course changed its content greatly as it 
has made its pilgrimage from India to Burma, 
Siam, China and Japan. But it has at its heart 
well-defined ideas; some of these are very praise- 
worthy and affect one strangely who has become 
accustomed to the somewhat parsimonious and 
unspeculative documents of Christianity. 


I live in a city overwhelmingly Buddhist, and 
I have friends who have found in that faith a 
quieting and restraining influence of which I de- 
sire to speak with respect. But when it comes to 
reinforcement of human powers, not simply for 
a resigned acceptance of the sorrow in the world 
or for an ascetic life or for a passive and laissez- 
faire sort of goodness, but for a life unselfish, 
ministrant and progressive, Buddha is not to be 
compared for a moment with Jesus of Nazareth. 


It is Jesus or nobody. From the vast level 
plains of humanity Jesus rises, a Lone Tower of 
Enablement in the matter of fruitful and service- 
able living. 


Discovery 


So I urge you to turn to Jesus. Find out the 
manner of man he was. Read a gospel or all the 
gospels through: not selecting his teaching only 
but remembering that the fundamental and prior 
fact which created the gospels and changed the 
world is not the teachings of Jesus (for “our 
condition needs more than words”) but the total 
impression and interpretation of the person, 
teaching, preaching, activities, suffering, death 
and exit from death; in a word, the entire per- 
son and career of Jesus. 

You will find the gospels as biography disap- 
pointing: but as photographs of the man’s point 
of view, of how he looked at the question of life’s 
empowerment and reinforcement, you will find 
all four superb. 


Now if you try to analyze his attitude to life 
and life’s empowerment you will come upon two 
interesting facts: 

1. Jesus lived in conscious fellowship with and 
dependence on what he called God or his “Fa- 
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ther”: and commended that fellowship to those 
in quest of power. 

2. With an insistence extraordinary in so good 
a man, he laid emphasis on himself. “You read 
the Bible and so forth,” he said reproachfully, 
“but you refuse to come to me for life’s enrich- 
ment.” 

Now this “Come unto me” was not vanity nor 
egoism. As a matter of fact his emphasis on 
himself has been justified. He was, and was 
conscious of being, a new type: a man at home 
in God. He lived in God, and has brought God 
to men and men to God in filial love. 


Test 

Note then what Jesus claims and what tests 
he applies to men. He claims that if you will 
live as he recommends, in close fellowship with 
the immanent God conceived as Father (that is, 
as having unlimited rights over you as your 
Judge and Controller and good Friend), and 
further, that if you will cling to Jesus as the type 
to which you wish to approximate, viz., a Son 
of God or a man at home in God, you will arrive 
at a unique empowerment to live a satisfactory 
and serviceable life. 

The test therefore is plain. It is not primarily 
a test of belief or of knowledge: it is a test of 
hospitality. You are offered if you care to have 
it the sin-scorching friendship of the Son of 
God: do you care to bear the heat of his judging 
presence? 

If you refuse, you lay yourself open at least to 
two devastating enemies of the good life. One is 
purposeless triviality; the meaningless life that 
moves from thrill to thrill and ends in a skull and 
a few ashes. Philosophers will tell you that a 
close connection obtains between persons and 
purposes: 
vividly personal of all human beings. 


and Jesus is the most intensely and 
Associa- 
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tion with him means serious purpose, the resum. 
moning from triviality to the ardors and -joys o 
the disciplined and meaningful life. 


Denominator 


Another thing he saves you from is pride, the 
curse which, as probably nothing else has done 
has barred the human soul from goodness. Pride 
probably is the most common denominator in al] 
known forms of evil. Jesus was_ essentially 
humble; not because he was ever afraid but be. 
cause he was essentially a derivative man and 
leaned on God. Whosoever associates with him 
necessarily is made progressively ashamed of 
every form of pride. 

And indeed this brings to mind his own ae. 
count of how to walk in his way. “If any map 
willeth,” he said, “to come after me, let him first 
renounce his egoism; that is the prerequisite of 
all good living. You cannot graft real religion 
on a self-centered life. Next, let him discharge 
each day’s duty as it arises in a spirit of sacri. 
ficial honesty: you cannot graft religion on a 
pusillanimous life.” And finally, said Jesus, “let 
him keep me in sight.” 

It were well for us if these four last words 
could keep chiming in our minds this day and 
every day. Do you want a religion effective in 
stimulating you to good living? Keep him in 
sight. Are you bewildered in your way and afraid 
of the uncharted paths of life? Keep him in 
sight. Are you confused by the multitudinous 
roar of human opinions and by the bafflement of 
life’s unsolved mysteries? Keep him in sight, 
for you will never go far wrong; nay more, in- 
evitably you will rise to your best if you will but 
keep him in sight and suffer yourself to be judged 
moment by moment by the moral and spiritual 
sunlight that streams from his holy eyes. 


WHERE CROSS THE 
CROWDED WAYS... 


University of Missouri photo 
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LETS LOOK 
AT THE CuHurcn 


* 


BY WILLIAM_E. KROLL 


* 


“Tam inclined to believe that compulsory chapel 
attendance on Sunday mornings is a good thing 
on our campus because it gives many of our stu- 
dents an excuse for doing the thing they really 
want to do but would not do otherwise, because 
going to church happens not to be the popular 
thing just now.”—A Dean of Religion. 


JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS has observed that 
much drinking by the younger generation is be- 
ing done for no reason other than that so many 
people are doing it; that, however the custom 
came about, to drink at social functions is the 
popular thing to-do; that youth, whatever may 
be said to its glory, is rather afraid of being un- 
popular. And now a Dean of Religion makes a 
similar observation (quoted at the top of this 
page) with respect to church and chapel attend- 
ance among students. 


Do college students go to church or to chapel 
these days? The one unequivocal reply is: v-e-r-y 
seldom, except where the “system” compels them 
to go. Why don’t they go? There are more an- 
swers than one to this question: The utter dull- 
ness of it! The uselessness of it! The insincerity 
of it, so often! Implied in these words are many 
good, and in truth, sufficient reasons why stu- 
dents should not exhibit enthusiasm about many 
a college chapel service today, even when it is 
dressed up on a Sunday morning to resemble a 
church service. And until college presidents, 
deans and chaplains themselves, in many a quar- 
ter, get busy and learn what the word “Worship” 
really means, these reasons, uttered or unex- 
pressed by undergraduates, must continue to 
stand on solid and valid ground. 


Goose-step 


But when all this has been said, it is found to 
be extremely difficult to believe that such reasons 
cover more than a minor area of the field; and 
itis impossible not to conclude that many college 
people avoid church and chapel only because they 
dislike doing something which the crowd isn’t do- 
ing. Which is simply to say that they have no 
real reason of their own. 
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But what about the implication in the rest of 
the theory which our Dean of Religion has set 
forth? Is it true that among those who stay away 
because of the pressure of popular sentiment, 
there are many who really want to go to chapel 
or to church on a Sunday morning, and who 
would go if they were given the excuse which 
compulsory attendance would offer? 


Groping 

If this question can be approached, free from 
any suspicion that its ulterior motive is to ma- 
neuver the discussion to a position which is going, 
in the end, to recommend compulsory chapel, it 
offers the possibility of doing something which 
needs ever so urgently to be done these days, 
namely, of moving college students to face, hon- 
estly and squarely for themselves, the question of 
the church in society today, and to come to a de- 
cision of their own concerning what ought to be 
done with this institution. 

That the compulsory factor in religion on the 
campus is done for, or ought to be done for gen- 
erally, is clearly evidenced by the action which 
has put chapel on a voluntary basis on so many 
campuses in recent years and by the convincing 
reasons which have been advanced for this ac- 
tion. But that this step is only a precursor to 
ushering religion off the campus entirely is— 
“something else again.” The wisdom of such a 
step has not yet been proved; and the groping 
that is apparent among college authorities here 
and there today, after some suitable form of re- 
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ligious worship and expression and after a higher 
type of personal leadership to handle it, indicates 
amply that there might be a place for the right 
kind of chapel and church organization that will 
prove necessary and appealing to students and 
(be it added) to faculty members. But the more 
immediate step right now, before any final action 
can fairly be taken, is the need of arousing stu- 
dents to the point where they will look at the 
problem for themselves and stop drifting neu- 
trally with the crowd. Until they are willing to 
do this, students have not proved themselves eli- 
gible to pass judgment with any authority on the 
church; and when they do decide to do something 
like it, the question of which way the church 
ought to go in society will be nearer to a satis- 
factory answer than it has yet achieved. 


Signs 

There are several significant happenings in the 
church world these days. A citation of these 
ought to be of value here. One is that unmistak- 
ably there is a drift toward liberalism in Biblical 
interpretation and theological thinking. One of 
the rocks on which is often wrecked the religious 
faith of young people, soon after entering the 
college gates, is the classroom demand that all 
of life, including religion, be dealt with from a 
critical, scientific viewpoint; and this, despite the 
fact that these students have come up from homes 
and churches where religion is kept in a separate 
compartment of daily thinking. And these young 
men and women come soon to see the reasonable- 
ness of the “open-doored” approach; but fre- 
quently they also come quickly to the conclusion 
that the church is behind the times. 

3eyond any peradventure of doubt the church 
today is still largely conservative. But, quietly 
and without sign of controversy, a hopeful leav- 
ening influence is growing out of liberal and pro- 
gressive thinking within the church, out of the 
tendency to apply religion to modern life and its 
social problems, and out of the conviction that 
religion must meet everyday needs in this world, 
with concern for the next world secondary. Like- 
wise, there is active today an ever-growing spirit 
against narrow sectarianism, denominationalism 
and intolerance of religious ideas. 

Now, an enthusiast for the church today can 
easily over-estimate the extent and the impor- 
tance of these salutary changes, and there is real 
danger in so doing. Many a regular and other- 
wise broadminded church member believes too 
easily that these evidences of progress are signs 
that the church automatically is getting better; 
he is likely, however, to overlook the very large 
section of every denomination where reactionary- 
ism still holds sway. But the extent and the hope- 
fulness of these same changes, on the other hand, 
is often wnder-estimated by persons outside the 
church, among which group must in most cases 
be listed the college students of this generation. 
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Far more significant, however, than these signs 
of the times, is another movement that is stirring 
hopefully within the church. It is that which 
crops out in the fact that 10,000 ministers are gp 
finally opposed to war that they have refused to 
support or sanction any future war. It is that 
which now and then sees members of the clergy 
among men on the picket lines of industria] 
strikers; that which leads them to preach ip 
terms that label them “Socialists”; that which 
sees them refusing to accept from their congre. 
gations more than a living salary for themselves 
or to believe that it is right to keep Negroes seg. 
regated from many of the privileges which their 
white fellow citizens enjoy in this country. It is 
that, in other words, which witnesses leaders in 
the church as no longer content only to bring re. 
lief and comfort to people who are sick and ip 
trouble, but as desirous to find out just what it is 
that makes these people need help. 


This movement in the church today is small, 
And its participants may be “all wrong.” But 
that they are decidedly in earnest cannot be 
denied. Whether or not their number is likely to 
grow; whether or not they are to be allowed to 
remain within the church; whether or not they 
themselves will find it possible to stay there as 
they move along—such things depend, in no small 
measure, upon whether or not the present genera- 
tion of college students can find in its own midst 
supporters enough to overcome the rising tide of 
opposition to such leaders in the church. And 
such opposition is not so much a thoughtful, 
reasoned conviction as it is a narrow, intolerant, 
selfish and prejudiced feeling against any funda- 
mental change in what has been conceived to be 
the time-honored function of the church. 


Momentum 


“The church is not going to die,” wrote one of 
its modern prophets a few years ago. “It has too 
much momentum behind it. . . . It is too firmly 
supported by the affections and investments of 
millions of people. . . . But it would be possible 
for the church to remain alive and yet not power- 
fully alive ... to keep on talking and yet not say 
anything that greatly needs to be said, and to 
keep on turning the wheels of its machinery with- 
out bringing any needed thing to pass.” So long 
as college students, from whose number at least 
many of the future leaders of society will be 
drawn, refuse to look at this institution at all, or 
look at it with colored glasses that fail to see 
what is struggling to be born within its walls— 
so long will the church continue to be inadequate 
to the need of its day. But if those of the present 


-younger generation now in college should decide 


to do something about it, they will at least have 
earned the right to be heard by those who are in 
control of the church. 
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CAMPUS POLITICS 


“WE ARE passing through a ‘Boss Tweed’ 
stage on our campus. To attempt any reform 
measures while the present party is in control 
would mean political and social suicide.” The 
speaker is a senior law student in a small middle 
west college. 

Says a senior class president who has held sev- 
eral offices: “Campus politics presents a corrupt 
page in the history of college education.” 

“Without a shadow of doubt campus politics 
is the most demoralizing influence on our campus 

. It is rotten to the core—it is worse, even, 
than our national political mess.”’ ‘National poli- 
tics at its worst is only half as rotten as our own 
local political situation.” ‘Ward politicians could 
not teach our local campus political leaders a 
single new trick—they know them all.” 

“We have a campus spoils system that would 
make the scandals of Tammany Hall read like a 
report of a pink tea party,” says a class president 
at a large college. 

“We have a dirty mess here at If it were 
aired it would send at least three men to jail for a 
long term,” says a serious looking youngster from 
a large state school. He continues, “I know of one 
social function that they conducted which netted 
them over a hundred and fifty dollars each.” 

These are the statements of class presidents, 
prominent students and student political leaders 
on ten different campuses in five different states. 
In my talk with twenty-five students—all of them 
regarded as campus leaders—not one was willing 
to defend the system in terms warmer than, “‘poli- 
tics are a lot of fun and a great old game.” Most 
of them regard politics as a hopeless mess. 

Reforming the system? “It just can’t be done.” 
One mature student summed it up: “The system, 
through years of abuse, has gained so much mo- 
mentum that it is an impossibility even to check 
its speed, let alone change it to any great extent.” 





Never Fails 
How does the system work? The testimony of 
these leaders would seem to indicate that three 
prime examples are in common usage: 
“We have a system which never fails. 
When election notices are posted we send one of 
our pledges over to register every man in our fra- 
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The Christian Association never is a political organiza- 
tion and never is it identified with any faction; but always 
it is concerned with every campus force which makes or 
mars Christian character and conduct 
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ternity. Two sororities also toss in their lot with 
us; we see that all of their pledges register also. 
This gives us about one hundred and twenty-five 
votes. Since less than one-tenth of our student 
body will vote this is enough for a majority. But 
to make our case safe we have one of our men 
volunteer for ‘booth service’ on election day. He 
goes over the list of students registered. He sends 
this list to the frat house with a fist full of blank 
ballots. We fill these out with the names of the 
students who have not voted and return them to 
our ‘chief henchman.’ He puts them into the bal- 
lot box and checks off this list as having voted.” 
This system, known as proxy voting, has been the 
means of winning bitter campaigns on many a 
campus. 

Another system is known as absentee voting. 
In every college many students who enroll in the 
fall fail to make the grade or for other reasons 
leave the college. The party in power sees that 
such names remain on the student roll as eligible 
voters. On election day their names are placed on 
ballots and stuffed into the box. Election boards 
seldom question the legality of ballots which have 
gotten by the student responsible for checking the 
list of eligibles. Boasted one student: “We picked 
up from forty to a hundred votes in this manner 
before we were caught up on it by-leaders of the 
other faction. It won us three elections.” 

The third practice, almost universal, is known 
as coalition voting. “We'll vote for you if you'll 
vote for us.” Fraternities and sororities get to- 
gether and pledge mutual support. In one school, 
where this system was exposed by a radical stu- 
dent publication, it was found that the presidency 
of the senior class and of the student self-govern- 
ing body had, by such a coalition, been held within 
two fraternities for ten years or more. 


What It Does 


Asked what are the evils of the campus political 
system, students sum it up thus: the system leads 
to herd voting; it leads to negative character 
building set-ups which often carry over into after- 
college life; it hampers progress in student gov- 
ernment by turning reforms into political issues; 
it inoculates students with an unworthy philos- 
ophy, political and economic. 
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The system creates difficulties between students 
and faculty: “Our student political organizations 
have refused to codperate with the faculty in their 
effort to eliminate student drinking; we have gone 
on record, stating that law enforcement is a mat- 
ter for federal, state and city authorities alone and 
that we must maintain a hold-off policy; this 
gripes the faculty leaders and deans to death.” 

Campus politics creates and perpetuates ani- 
mosities between fraternity and nonfraternity 
groups. Here are a few cases in point: 

“It fosters grudges that are perpetuated by 
each succeeding student generation. A few years 
ago it entered into athletics on our campus. Dur- 
ing a period that lasted for three years it was al- 
most impossible for an athlete who was not a frat 
man to make one of our teams. It became so bad 
that the administration had to turn out several of 
our coaches—who were fraternity men.” 

“On our campus it is almost impossible for 
‘barbs’ to enjoy any kind of social life. Their 
parties are looked down on as second-rate, hood- 
lum affairs—a reputation fostered almost entirely 
by frat men. Girls who attend these parties are 
snubbed and scoffed at.” 

“A barb has not held a major office on our cam- 
pus for a period of ten years—if he did get in, he 
would not have a chance. This has eliminated 
some of our best men from office.” 


Clean House! 

What can be done about it? Several leaders 
were dubious about proposing any general re- 
forms. “It is a problem that each local campus 
must work out for itself,” they maintained. Oth- 
ers, more specific, offered these proposals: 

1. Organize Small Groups of students of all fac- 
tions who will act altruistically for the good of 
the school. In close elections they would furnish 
a balance of power that could unify the other con- 
tending parties on major issues. 

2. Political Forums. These usually are organ- 
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ized and sponsored by “non-interested” groups, 
such as the Y. M. C. A. or the Y. W. C. A.; ong 
few campuses this sort of a movement has gained 
momentum through a small group of liberals who 
have demanded reforms in certain areas of cam. 


pus life. Usually these forums are organized and 
planned months ahead of election-time, so that the 
student body regards them as educational rather 
than propaganda. In one school this small disip. 
terested group of liberals or independents carried 
the issue into the college chapel, where they pre. 
sented to the student body the facts involved, the 
danger that would result from unfair political 
alignments and wound up with a plea for fair play 
and independent voting. They carried their point 
so well that the two rival parties did not dare op. 
pose the measures of this small group. 

3. Educational Campaigns through college ‘pa- 
pers. 

4. Discussion Groups conducted by informed 
faculty members in various student quarters, 
Emphasis should be placed on the necessity for 
independent voting. This would have a tendency 
to create sentiment against herd voting. 

5. Faculty Supervision at the polls to check bal- 
lot stuffing and proxy voting. (Most students are 
vigorously opposed to this course, however.) 

6. Classes in Political Science. Curriculum 
classes to study political theory and _ political 
parties could do much to build up a sound philos- 
ophy. Certainly faculty members have a splendid 
laboratory for some practical work in the field of 
campus politics. 

7. Eliminate the “Spoils System” by making 
appointive offices subject to specially arranged 
“civil service” examinations. This would apply 
particularly to those positions to which salaries 
usually are attached, such as editorships of stu- 
dent publications, student athletic managerships, 
etc. Students thus appointed would necessarily be 
chosen on the basis of personal ability and not for 
any political reasons. 
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FRATERNITIES— 


ASSET Or LIABILITY? 


ASSET 
JN REPLY to your editorial,* “Frats in the Balance,” 
I take exception to certain of your statements: 

“Cliquishness.” + Men are initiated into my frater- 
nity (Psi U) because, among other reasons, they are 
congenial. Our intimate friends, on the other hand, 
are by no means limited to the chapter. 

“Petty rivalries.” If this term is meant to apply to 
other houses, I should say that the rivalry is usually 
in the nature of healthy competition for the highest 
scholarship, the best intermural teams, and the finest 
campus appearance. 

“Overemphasis upon social position” and “extrava- 
gant luxury of accommodations which make post- 
college adjustments often difficult or tragic’’—very 
true, sometimes; but the creation and maintenance of 
high standards at least give the college man a goal to 
aim for in his social life after he is graduated. 

“Morality based on the least common denominator of 
campus respectability”’—here I take absolute excep- 
tion. One result of our “cliquishness,” if it can be 
called that, or of our embryonic but nevertheless active 
sense of values, is to discourage, to the point almost 
of “enforcing conformity,” practices which appear to 
us unworthy of a real college man—the latter appar- 
ently being our standard of “morality” (a somewhat 
nebulous term). We don’t “pledge” the exponents of 
the least common denominator, to preserve your mathe- 
matical idiom. Is this cliquishness? 


“Ability to enforce conformity’”—undoubtedly true, 
but not to an unnatural extent. Isn’t it human nature 
to conform? Men in general follow styles in cloth- 
ing, swallow propaganda, call each other “hoarders,” 
“wets,” “drys,” “atheists,” “church guys.” College 
men are criticized as frequently for liberalism as for 
narrow-mindedness. My own-chapter includes a pro- 
fessed atheist, a Sunday-school teacher, extreme 
“drys,” extreme “wets,” men on scholastic probation, 
“Phi Bete’s,” and other varieties of homo sapiens. It 
seems to me that conformity is most dangerous when 
it inhibits good. Even “morality” is conformity to a 
code of ethics. 


The “balance sheet” referred to in the concluding 
paragraph of your editorial must have been based on 
a staggering survey (or it should have been), for its 
generalities make no exceptions. Since there are more 
than ninety national fraternities, and some thousands 
of local chapters, it is possible that few unqualified 
statements can apply even to the majority of the fra- 
ternities. Naturally some of us object. 

THOMAS R. FORBES. 
University of Rochester. 
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From our recent correspondence we select the 
following as a clear indication of the serious think- 
ing of fraternity men and others concerning the posi- 
tive contribution of fraternities to the real aims of 
college life. Committed as we are to a Christian 
society both on the campus and in the world we are 
glad thus to contribute to this discussion. 

THE EDITORS 


LIABILITY 


i AM a member of a powerful national Greek letter 
organization and qualified to know the untruthfulness 
of phrases such as “making best friends in college” 
and “working for a common good”’—and other droll 
and banal assumptions. I was particularly annoyed 
by the sentence, “I have yet to see a man change his 
fraternity; invariably it changes him.” There is 
truth in this intelligent declaration, yet it is inhu- 
manly harmful.t 

Assume that a rather likeable chap is pledged to a 
fraternity famous for its wealth and sophistication. 
Immediately the active members develop in the fresh- 
man a snobbishness and a money consciousness. And 
a pledge will do anything to incur the favor of his fra- 
ternity brothers; there is nothing he cherishes more 
than to be called by them “a damned good boy.” He 
will pose as an ultra-sophisticate; he will snob with 
unfailing regularily, and like an infant, look to his 
active brothers for approval. And he will get it. But 
if he fails to conform his pledge pin will be taken— 
and that is one of the worst tragedies that can befall 
a freshman. He will leave college because of it. 


If the fraternity happens to be an athletic group the 
pledges will be filled with a desire to appear “manly” ; 
they will wear corduroy trousers and dirty sweat 
shirts, smell of liniments and rubbing alcohol, and 
wrestle in the lounge before dinner. They will con- 
sider it prissy for a brother to shave more than twice 
a week, and that only for week-ends. They will enjoy 
brutual paddlings from bully upperclassmen and store 
in their minds the vengeance that they will wreak on 
oncoming delegations. They will love this athletic club 
with a blind devotion and will gloat when they return 
to their individual villages during the vacations. They 
have been told that they are the select of the select 
and they believe it. : 

The intellectual achievements of most fraternities is 
void. If a fraternity brother, perchance, enjoys Vol- 
taire, Nietzsche, or Mencken, others in the chapter will 
hold him in suspicion. Sensual novels will be circulated 
about the chapter house until every occupant has read 
them but the classics will collect dust in the chapter 
library (if there is one). 

There is a decided tendency to quash individuality 


and originality. Scholastic innovations are generally 
shown the door. 





* THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, March, 1932. 


¢t Italicized words are quoted from THE INTERCOLLEGIAN editorial 
to which reference has been made. 


i The author refers to an article, Shall I Join a Fraternity, by 
C. Howard Hopkins, an undergraduate of University of Redlands; 
the article appeared in THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, October, 1931. 
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In politics, fraternities and sororities align them- 
selves into coalitions in order to grasp the ruling power 
on the campus. Offices are apportioned out as lumber 
might be sold. Who receives the office is a minor 
consideration; as long as the fraternity gets it share, 
the machinery runs smoothly. I have yet to see a 
business man select an employee or an associate solely 
for the pin he wears. 

It is difficult for one to be loyal when such conditions 
clog the academic and fraternity routine. There is 
little evidence that the fraternity system is a bene- 
ficial influence in the American college system. 


DAN WALLACE.* 


Frats Need Furbishing 


“@UT of every twenty men who join a fraternity 
nineteen are hindered and one is helped,” said a promi- 
nent person (a frat man) to me recently. He is a 
man who has seen more college campuses in the last 
thirty years than any other man in the United States, 
I suppose. His statement seems extreme, but in the 
light of his experience and judgment it is worth think- 
ing about. His standard, of course, was character, and 
not collegiateness or nattiness. Which all gives me an 
opportunity, being a fraternity man myself (and 
therefore one of the standard brands) to express my 
views. As a brother in Hu Kepper Upsilon, and as a 
frequent visitor to the Ratta Late Datta house, with 
thumbs down on the Damma Phi Dattas, I want to 
add that but for a slight reduction in figures I must 
say that I agree with the gentleman quoted above. 

In the first place, you can’t bulldoze nor paddle 
character into a man, because one so treated never 
fails to develop, in a second year, a bad case of Sopho- 
moritis. In the next place, the food is bad. And the 
second floor furniture never comes up to the first floor 
standard. The blessed joy of living in a packing box 
with forty live wires emitting sparks as often as pos- 
sible is enough to test anyone’s mettle. And he turns 
out by being a hot shot himself, especially when oiled. 
I’ve watched them change. They do. 

Admittedly, fraternities do not develop character in 
aman. They do not develop scholarship (what little 
they do crow about is not for the sake of scholarship 
but for dear old fraternity’s rating). They certainly 
do not create individuality. Then what do they do? 
Give men a wrong scale of values. Make playboys out 
of them. Eliminate the absolute necessity of buying 
engagements rings. Put the stamp of approval and 
standardization on a man’s vest. 

What should be done? First, eliminate the contest 
for the most beautiful and finest house. Second, re- 
duce fraternities to twenty-five men. Third, either 
make the college absolutely responsible for fraternity 
conduct, or absolutely unresponsible. A faculty man 
should live at the house. The property might even 
belong to the school (as is the case at Duke Univer- 
sity). If college responsibility were removed the fra- 
ternities would be so hard hit and so much on their 
own that they’d have to clean up in order to get 
pledges. And in the last place, get rid of the outworn, 


* By request the name of the writer’s college is withheld 
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out-of-date vestiges of an era when men thought chap. 


acter could be beaten into a man. If the fraternitig, 
don’t like these terms, the colleges would do well ty 
buy their houses, turn them into dormitories and giye 
a man an opportunity to change around in case he 
doesn’t like the company he is in. 


FELIX MANLEY, 
Yale 


Chant Du Malcontant 


Apologies to Vachel Lindsay 


Slick faced rogues 

In a frat house room 

Argued, 

And pounded on the table; 
Leered, 

And pounded on the table 

Hard as they were able 

In the smoke infested gloom. 
Boom! Boom! W. & J. Boom! 


Then I saw the campus 
Crouching in the night, 

Marked by two tall towers 

In a grim and ghostly light 

And the air was thick and murky 
And the moon itself was sick, 
For tonight the leading powers 
Had set out to form a clique. 
Boom! Boom! W. & J. Boom! 


Counting noses, there were eight 

In this congress of the Greeks, 
And they battled on for hours 
Then—a wise old senior speaks, 
“Oh, ’tis true my valiant comrades 
That this fight our strength retards 
Let us end the entire matter 

By a little game of cards.” 
Boom! Boom! W. & J. 





Boom! 


Then all the cliquemen, wreathed in smiles, 

Danced around ballots heaped in piles. 

Boom! Boom! W.&J. Boom! 

Wichie! Wichie! Zoom, Zoom, Zoom! 

The clique had agreed; 

In the frat house room 

They had finished their plans 

For the other clique’s doom. 

And they danced around once more in their trunks and 
socks, 

While the leaders pounded the ballot box. 

Boom! Boom! W. & J. Boom! 


Then I saw the campus 
Crouching in the night, 
Waiting for elections 

In a grim and ghastly light. 


JOSEPH D. TONKIN. 
Red and Black 
(W. & J.) 
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DEPRESSION 
HiTS THE CAMPUS 


+ 


a study in greys with 
a faint streak of rose 
breaking through 


* 


THREE or four years ago a faculty sage would have 
used some such terms as these to describe the average 
college student: 

“Harmless species; intelligence questionable; lov- 
able. Overly sophisticated; chief stock-in-trade, an 
ability to wise crack. His bad manners and desire to 
talk about himself are prodigious. Usually he is sel- 
fish and self-centered. Has a special disdain for college 
professors. Interests are confined mainly to women, 
football, fraternities, cutting classes, drinking cokes, 
sewing wild oats and stirring up revolts among his 
elders. He is mildly critical about everything and 
afraid to question nothing. Takes his religion for 
granted and therefore dismisses it completely from his 
thoughts. He is interested in education, (1) as a 
means of postponing for at least four years the time 
when he will have to earn his daily bread, and (2) be- 
cause he considers the college campus the good-time 
center of the universe. And when he has nothing else 
to do he studies.” 

That the professor “lifted” most of his descriptive 
terms from current newspapers and magazines and 
from the talkies is a fact scarcely worthy of mention. 


But This Is Another Year 


Freshmen who entered college last September, and 
even upperclassmen, are not quite so prone to speak 
with authority as were other generations of college 
students. The cock-sure, devil-may-care attitude to- 
ward life has disappeared almost entirely. The faces 
of students have taken on a look of hardness and de- 
termination. 

Two or three years ago they were interested in little 
more than winning the next big football game or in 
preparing for the next formal party. Today these 
affairs are passing events that attract only a normal 
amount of attention. Even in college “bull” sessions 
the vociferous hilarity of other years is missing. The 
discussions today usually lead to heated verbal bar- 
rages against depression, unemployment, the home, 
government, politics, the church, education. A note of 
pessimism and hopelessness runs through their daily 
talk. They pull off by themselves and spend hours in 
moody silence over their financial problems. 

Note: This article came to the INTERCOLLEGIAN un- 
signed—possibly through accident or oversight. The 
editors would be glad to learn the name of the author. 
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Ewing Galloway 


Clouds Without Visible Lining 


The depression period which has dominated our na- 
tional life for months has just this year hit the college 
campus. Students have now become infected with the 
fears, bogeys, uncertainties and black despair that for 
a longer period have been haunting men and women 
whose lives are lived far away from the college campus. 

Students who feel that their finances will not carry 
them through another year of school feel a kinship 
with the business man who cannot see how he is going 
to weather it through another season. Coming back 
to college after a summer of job hunting gave him a 
deeper sympathy for the man who must face the winter 
without steady employment. To face with their elders 
problems of financial retrenchment, thwarted ideals, 
lower standards of living, and unemployment has been 
an entirely new experience for many young men and 
women and it has left some of them stunned and dazed. 
They adjusted themselves to going a whole summer 
without employment but the picture took on blacker 
shadows when they came to realize that probably 
there will not be a job waiting next June when they 
graduate. 

A few days ago I dropped into a fraternity house. 
I glanced at a bulletin board on the wall—a board usu- 
ally reserved for fraternity and college announcements. 
To my surprise, however, I saw three newspaper clip- 
pings, each dealing with an issue far removed from 
fraternity affairs. 

One clipping was a summary of a government sta- 
tistical report, stating that twenty-nine per cent of the 
unemployed are youths. Another was a statement 
that one of the country’s largest concerns has cut down 
to one-third the number of college graduates which in 
other years the company employs out of the graduating 
class. The third clipping was a plea from President 
Hoover’s Emergency Committee on Unemployment, 
urging students to do their bit by remaining in college 
an extra year. (Students are opposed to this latter 
plan. They become indignant—even defiant, when any- 
one suggests that they “sponge” another year in 
school at dad’s expense.) 














Students have little enough money in normal times— 
this year they are more handicapped than ever. Part- 
time jobs formerly held open for students are given to 
men with families, or are dispensed with until better 
times. When finances are low students must choose 
one of two courses. They must forego all social and 
recreational pursuits—which would rob college of 
much of its glamor—or sacrifice necessities of life— 
food, clothing, books—in order to take them in. All 
too often the latter course is pursued. 

They see daily the large numbers of unemployed 
who walk the city streets, they feel and see the havoc 
in their own homes, and they see the retrenchment 
programs that have been forced upon the college by 
visionless legislative bodies, and they see the restless- 
ness and uncertainty of faculty members who reflect in 
their teachings the spirit of the times. 


The College Is Found Wanting 


The student now finds himself tremendously dissat- 
isfied with what the average college has to offer. Much 
of this dissatisfaction can be traced back to the ideals 
that the student picked up about college while still in 
high school. He was told by fond parents, politicians, 
magazines, and zealous alumni that education offers a 
sure cure for every ill facing mankind. Consequently, 
when he arrives at the college door of the college in 
September he expects to see all of life’s baffling prob- 
lems paraded out and quickly solved by the master 
minds called professors. 

During those pre-college days he spent much time 
trying to figure out just what four years in college 
would do for him. He visioned himself completely 
made over by the college experience. The rough 
corners neatly chiseled off, he would stand before the 
world a superman, ready and anxious to serve a needy 
world. After three or four months of exposure to the 
system he is in for a rude awakening; followed by a 
discovery that is even more disconcerting. He realizes 
that college will not solve his multitude of problems 
but that it has made them appear more complex. In- 
stead of giving him a “tailor-made” philosophy of life 
and a deeply rooted, noble purpose to strive for, it has 
made these qualities so elusive that he now despairs of 
attaining them. 

Soon the freshman chafes under the discipline of 
going to class. Instead of being nourished along by a 
series of related subjects, dealing intelligently with 
present-day problems, he feels that he is being show- 
ered with a flood of unrelated material. He finds his 
professors uninteresting and uninspiring, more in- 
terested apparently, in intelligence tests and gathering 
material for a new book or a doctor’s thesis than in 
molding human lives. 

He misses out on making a fraternity or sorority 
and finds his social life unsatisfactory; or he makes 
one of these groups, finds it disappointing, is beset 
with doubts and then lacks the courage to do the un- 
conventional thing and withdraw. 

The keen competition for grades and student offices 
is another trying experience. Then there is a growing 
feeling that much of the subject matter being taught 
in today’s classroom is going to be out of date soon— 
if it is not already. 

Many students try blindly to grope their way 
through. Some are able to see college as a great codp- 
erative adventure, with the main responsibility for its 
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success or failure resting on their shoulders alone. ]t 
is mainly this last group that professors refer to when 
they say that college students are different than they 
were last year. 

Another source of dissatisfaction arises from the 
fact that most students are morally at sea. College 
life has always set a stiff pace, but no generation of 
students has found it quite as difficult as the present 
crop. Deans frantically try to meet the pressure of 
the times with timeworn methods and technique. 

In many instances students find in college a standard 
of living far above their old environment; to go back 
means dissatisfaction and unrest. Problems of sex, 
drinking, religion, personal honesty and gambling pre- 
sent themselves. Few students find the necessary cour- 
age to hold out against the crowd for any length of 
time; many make mistakes that give them complexes 
from which they never recover. Bertrand Russell may 
have had these things in mind when he said: “Educa- 
tion is what the schools and colleges are doing to our 
young people.” 

Still another source of dissatisfaction arises from 
the claim of students that they are not given adequate 
opportunity for self-expression. They feel that despite 
all the emphasis on widely heralded theories of indi- 
vidual differences, that they are not treated as individ- 
uals with minds of their own to develop. There is a 
tendency on the part of old faculty members to make 
students conform to type (perhaps this is a result of 
the system rather than of design). 

Still another source of dissatisfaction with the pres- 
ent crop of students is the extreme provincialism of 
the average campus. After four years in college the 
average student has had so little contact with the out- 
side world that his entrance back into it is similar to 
the man entering a foreign country for the first time, 
alone and without a guide. 


The Horizon Widens 


These numerous dissatisfactions, added to the cur- 
rent economic strain, are bringing about results such 
as these: 

1. Students of this generation are becoming more 
acutely alive to and concerned about social problems 
than any generation since the “Missionary Era” of a 
quarter century ago. 


2. It is making them more “internationally minded.” 
Students are realizing that the world angle is the only 
one from which a true perspective of life may be 
gained. They are realizing that students of Europe 
and China and India are facing hardships even more 
acute than their own. This new bond of understand- 
ing has brought students of the world into a fellowship 
never before realized by such groups. 


3. The present crisis is not incapable of producing 
a spiritual revival in the minds of youth. All the con- 
ditions for the growth of the spiritual life are present. 

4. And the present crisis is not incapable of produc- 
ing a new intellectual awakening. 


5. It is possible that through the process of the sur- 
vival of the fittest a hardier, more pioneering type of 
student will be turned out of the college of the future. 


6. It is possible that youth will become so dissatis- 
fied with things as they are that they will decide to 
take things in their own hands and give the world a 
new social order. 
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SocIAL PERPLEXITIES. By Allan A. Hunter. Ray Long 


and R. R. Smith, Ine. $1.50. 


The author—a guide of rare insight and facility of 
expression—takes us into six areas—War, Race, In- 
dustry, Home, Sex, and Religion. Before we start on 
our journey he has us glance over the “areas of per- 
plexities” in order that we may gain an appreciation 
of the intricacies of travel and realize the likelihood 
of losing our way. This preliminary review he calls: 
“Wanted—An Integrated World.” 

Our sojourn in each one of the six problem areas 
is quite brief; we are impressed not so much with new 
facts as by the sparkling way in which they are pre- 
sented : 

Swords and Sovereignty. “As nations, we still de- 
pend upon a self-defeating method of adjustment. Dr. 
Jekyll has signed the Briand-Kellogg Pact; Mr. Hyde 
spends four billion dollars a year preparing armaments 
to break it.” 

Mammon. “Too much cake for the few, for the many 
scarcely enough bread—is that the best we can do.” 
As economic groups we are still for the most part com- 
mitted to the “dictatorship of planlessness.” 

Color. “Race prejudice is more a matter of adrenalin 
in the blood than information on the issue.” 

Marriage Tensions. “Teachers speak piously of the 
‘glory of the lighted mind,’ yet one finds educators 
emotionally so tense and timid about the relations 
between men and women that they would rather enter 
a burning building than explain to an adolescent how 
he was begun and born.” 

A short visit to the no-man’s land between age and 
youth, a brief pause in the museum of religion, and 
our journey concludes with a personal conference that 
might be entitled, ““Needed an Integrated Self”: “The 
first problem of personality is how to find a cause that 
will harmonize: the first problem of personality is to 
the supreme cause. What we have to learn from the 
experience of the past is that prayer is a skill for 
keeping alive this desire for completion; perhaps it 
is the method which, if ignored, will leave us unaware 
of our spiritual need.” MILTON MCLEAN. 


LIVING My Lire. By Emma Goldman. Two Volumes, 


Knopf. $7.50. 


Let him who seeks truth (like Olive Schreiner’s 
“Hunter”’) read this book; it will put his idealism to 
the test of cold hard facts. 

The story begins when Emma Goldman was twenty. 
As she herself said, she merely existed before that. 
The hanging of the anarchists in Chicago in 1887 
marked the beginning of a real purpose in her life— 
it introduced her to anarchism. She espoused the 
cause of the underdog and thereafter knew prison life, 
the injustices of the courts, deportation, poverty and 
hardships of every description. 

The book is too detailed and often it is illogical in 
its plan; but that criticism is true perhaps of most 
lives. Many, criticizing her free love life, have called 
her a feminine Casanova giving full vent to her in- 
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tensely passionate nature. But such critics fail to see 
in Emma Goldman the woman who was not afraid of 
life, who lived at its heights and in its depths “in 
black despair and fervent hopes and drank the cup to 
the last drop.” 

Whether or not one agrees with her methods or 
even with her particular brand of idealism, one cannot 
once doubt her sincerity. Of the prominent women of 
our day, she is one of the few fearless, original and 
picturesque personalities. No student of social forces 
can afford to miss in this autobiography the vivid 
account of radical movements both in the United States 
and in Europe. RUTH SHALLCROSS. 


SET My PEOPLE FREE. By William E. Lilly. Farrar 
& Rinehart. $2.50. 


It would seem that Mr. Lilly had two motives in 
adding this unpretentious yet forceful “life” to the 
vast amount of literature which has grown up about 
Abraham Lincoln: first, to bring back into its right- 
ful place the tremendous drive of the slavery question 
in the turmoil which nearly wrecked the nation; and 
second, to show the character and extent of Lincoln’s 
great personal passion in the matter of freedom for 
the black man, aside from any economic and political 
reasons involving the nation as a whole. 

To accomplish these objectives without exposing 
himself to the charge of sentimentality or of bias was 
no little task, and Mr. Lilly has succeeded. Added to 
that accomplishment is a clearness in expression which 
arises partly, perhaps, out of a legal mind and legal 
training, but probably as much again from a profound 
sincerity in the task of interpreting the man for whom 
the author has such respect and admiration. 

It is well, too, for the Negro to be brought back into 
his rightful place as a powerful factor from the very 
beginning of our national life; all attempts to obscure 
him under terms of economic factors, classes and 
masses leaves out the vital quality of his uniqueness— 
not in traits or differences too often played up to give 
him a distinctness he does not possess—but of a qual- 
ity of vigor which has had and continues to have a 
terrific impact upon the American scene. 

MARION CUTHBERT. 


THE YOUNG REVOLUTIONIST. By Pearl S. Buck. Friend- 
ship Press. Cloth, $1.50; paper, 75 cents. 


Work was neglected, the day I read this book by the 
author of The Good Earth; for Mrs. Buck knows Chi- 
nese youth and she writes about them in a charming 
manner. In this short novel she has portrayed the mul- 
tiple problems of Young China—the combat with igno- 
rance and superstition, the clash between old loyalties 
blindly accepted and new ideals scarcely understood, 
the awakening from a dreamy past to struggle for a 
future that seems only a dream—and the resulting 
inner and outward confusion. 

Ko-sen, loathing the life in the Buddhist temple to 
which he has been given by his parents, hears the 








rot phtga > mera 


The Road Ahead (Crowell) is full of striking illustrations in 
woodcut style 


appeal of a military officer and runs away to join the 
revolutionary army. Through the period of training 
he learns his first lessons in patriotism, sees the pov- 
erty and ignorance of his countrymen and the injus- 
tices under which they suffer. Grasping at each new 
revelation he seeks an ideal to which he can give his 
whole loyalty. The battle comes—with the horrors of 
war—and with it disillusionment. There follows a 
time of loneliness and uncertainty out of which he is 
led by sober reflection on the good he has seen in the 
lives of people he had been taught to hate—and he has 
found the way he is to serve China. 

One wishes that the author had carried Ko-sen fur- 
ther in his experiences, but here she reveals her keen 
understanding of China today—Ko-sen, as China, has 
reached only that stage of the journey. Readers of 
this book will understand how difficult that journey is 
and learn of one way to make it easier. 

H. B. INGALLS. 
a 


COMMUNION WITH Gop. By Elmore McNeill McKee. 
Ray Long and R. R. Smith. $1.75. 


Sometimes it is an objection to collections of written 
prayers that they seem cold, formal and detached 
from life. Not a few American attempts to overcome 
this objection have brought to us books which have 
an even greater weakness of being casual and stated in 
language of the newspapers. Mr. McKee is admirably 
qualified to avoid these dangers; to a heritage of cul- 
ture and a training in careful use of language at 
school and college he adds that of the Episcopal 
Church which in preserving for us the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer makes us all its great debtor. His life 
has been lived in the thick of life; at Taft and Yale 
he was constantly in that stream of life which we call 
the Student Movement and as pastor in New Haven, 
as chaplain at Yale and now again as a pastor (in 
Buffalo) he lives close to the needs of daily life. In 
speaking of the need of reality in public prayers he 
well says they should “emanate from a sympathetic 
sharing of others’ experience and the life of our 
times.” It is not surprising therefore that in this 
collection of prayers we are given some of the most 
useful material available anywhere. The book is made 
up of four major sections, three of which, for opening 
and closing worship and for general use, are collected 
from those which have been tested by common use all 
the way from the first Christian century up to our 
contemporaries like Bishop Dallas and the recent Brit- 
ish Acts of Devotion and Everyday Prayers. The 
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fourth section, evidently moulded chiefly by Mr. Me. 
Kee’s experience at Yale, offers original compositions 
which deal freshly, directly and vigorously with the 
varied and pulsating life of the college. These reveal] 
much of the author’s keen social vision and his unquali- 
fied devotion to Christ; these added to his human 
traits of loyal friendship, make him an authentic 
Christian leader of youth today. Those who are in- 
terest-d in original sources of worship material will 
not, in most of the first three sections, find it given in 
this book. It is the best material for college worship 
services so far available and is to be unqualifiedly ree- 
ommended. DAVID R. PORTER, 
5 


IN A COLLEGE CHAPEL. By George Walter Fiske. 
Harper. $1.25. 


To a college generation for which chapel services 
have become well-nigh a lost art, this compact collec- 
tion of talks to Oberlin students will come with some- 
thing of a shock. In them one sees not only the rare 
charm and penetrating understanding of Dean Fiske; 
one senses also the value that can come to any college 
which corporately pauses in its busy and scattered 
routine for such an act in which the college as a whole 
centers its attention consciously, intelligently, upon the 
deeper and further goals of life. This is just the kind 
of book you would like to pick up on a fraternity read- 
ing table—or give to the chairman of the Chapel Com- 
mittee. A. R. E. 

i 


THE ROAD AHEAD. By Harry W. Laidler. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. $1.00. 


This slender eighty-five page primer for school chil- 
dren, illustrated with excellent woodcuts, is remark- 
ably comprehensive. Patterned after the widely read 
New Russia's Primer, it treats briefly of many sub- 
jects from economic history to explanations of the 
workings of partnerships, corporations, capitalism, so- 
cialism, codperatives, and incentives; applied to our 
daily lives these make a vital and fascinating story. 
The objective attitude of the book is commendable. Dr. 
Laidler is a crusader for human rights. He is the 
chairman of the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search and an outstanding economist as well as a per- 
ennial Socialist candidate. If the book induces us (in 
the colleges) to further thinking and reading of such 
books as the author’s Concentration in American In- 
dustry, Norman Thomas’s America’s Way Out and As 
I See It, this volume will have gone far toward achiev- 
ing its aim. Indeed, all children from eight to eighty 
will do well to read it. T. S. MIYAKAWA. 


STUDENT SELF-SUPPORT AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNE- 
soTa. By James G. Umstattd. University of Min- 
nesota Press. $2.50. 


With many more than half of the students in Ameri- 
can colleges and universities earning all or part of 
their expenses, the problem of student self-support has 
become a major one in the long list confronting higher 
education today. Professor Umstattd’s study was con- 
fined chiefly to his own university; it is suggestive, 
nevertheless, of the factors which must be dealt with 
anywhere—the effect of employment upon health, schol- 
arship, extra-curricular activities, its possible integra- 
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tion with vocational preparation and classroom work, 
its inevitable implications for labor and wages in the 
community, its relation to loan-funds and scholarships. 
Not a book for popular reading, this will be an in- 
valuable reference for those personally concerned with 
the administration of student-aid. A. R. E. 


A FAITH TO LIVE By. By John Lewis. Richard R. 


Smith. $1.50. 


One hundred and forty-eight pages chock full of 
spiritual insight and common sense! The author is an 
Englishman who gets at the heart of the personal reli- 
gious problems of modern students with words that 
jump right off the page—vividly, expressively chal- 
lenging. One wants to underline and broadcast such 
passages as “Religion is our attitude to the scheme of 
things, which is the will of God; do we love it or hate 
it?” “The strength of Jesus lies in his concrete appli- 
cation because they become, each in turn, beacons 
which burn through all the centuries.” Read the book 
to strengthen your faith, in God and man—and in 
yourself. HUGHBERT H. LANDRAM. 


4 
By E. Muller-Sturnheim. 


$1.75. 





AMERICA WE NEED YOU. 
Mifflin & Company. 


This book is the work of a German journalist who 
is attempting to arouse Europe to America’s greatness. 
At the same time he pleads for America to assume a 
much larger responsibility for the leadership of the 
world because the fate of Europe is in America’s 
hands. After reading the book one can understand 
how Europeans must regard American journalists 
who analyze and evaluate Europe in a series of news- 
paper articles. The author is guilty of sweeping 
generalizations and false interpretations of the forces 
at work in American life. His glorification of Henry 
Ford and the American economic system leaves a bad 
taste in one’s mouth during these lean months. One 
can only wish that the author had supplemented his 
good intentions with a more critical interpretation of 
what he has read about America. 

GEORGE L. ABERNETHY. 


Gop’s WORLD. By Cornelius Howard Patton. Ray Long 
& R. R. Smith. $2.00. 


At the outset this volume is an instructive geography 
lesson revealing much that is profoundly true but pos- 
sibly crediting Providence with being too concerned 
about details in constructing the universe. As the 
human family is portrayed in a benevolent physical 
setting we see undeniable arguments for peace, racial 
friendship and harmony. Nordic superiority is ex- 
ploded (once more!) and the responsibility of the 
privileged is stated convincingly. 

Students who contemplate a medical career should 
read carefully the facts about the need in The Orient 
and Africa; future agriculturalists, educators, engi- 
neers and public servants should do likewise—and 
then let all talk of missions as out of date and unnec- 
essary! The book will help produce consecration of 
lives and of money to the unfinished task of Christ’s 
world mission—even though the subject is too large 
for this short volume. H. B. INGALLS. 
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The Home Hotel 
of New York 


Homelike in service, ap- 
pointments and location... 
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HOTEL 


BRETTON HALL 


BROADWAY at 86th STREET 
SS NEW YORK 
































Welcome to This Inn of Hospitality 
in NEW YORK 


Near Largest Department 
Stores---Convenient to 
Theatres and all 


Transportation Lines 








A ROOM WITH A BATH 


1000 For One For Two For Three 
| — From From From 
wi 


Bath $2.50 $400 $4.50 


| Special Accommodations for 


Y. M. C. A. Representatives 











A Recommended Hotel | 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL | 


Fifth Avenue and 28th Street 


ALBURN M. GUTTERSON, Manager 






































HARTFORD 


SEMINARY 
FOUNDATION 


Hundreds of men and women, inspired 
to a life of world service, are preparing 
for the Christian ministry at Hartford. 
Students, at this long-established institu- 
tion, are equipped to minister effectively 
to spiritual needs of their fellow men, whether at 
home or abroad. With three separate schools, The 
Hartford Seminary Foundation prepares pastors, 
religious teachers, and missionaries. Over fifty 
teachers, representing many denominations, con- 
duct 225 graduate and undergraduate degree 
courses. At least 2 years’ college or normal work 
prerequisite. Apartments for missionary families 
at moderate rentals. Modern buildings on beauti- 
ful campus. Broadening world atmosphere. Come 
to Hartford for inspiration and sound training. 


Hartford Theological Seminary 
Hartford School of Religious Education 
Kennedy School of Missions 

Ask for booklet of school which interests you 


ROBBINS WOLCOTT BARSTOW, D.D., President, Hartford, Conn. 












































The Great Need of the Church Is 
Adequately Trained 


MORAL AND SPIRITUAL 
LEADERSHIP 


To assist in supplying this need I! 
is the aim of } 


Gannett | 
Biblical Institute | 


A Graduate School of Theology 
on the Campus of 
Northwestern University 





For detailed information address 


President F. C. EISELEN 
Garrett Building, Evanston, Illinois 
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The Philosopher's Chair 


EL AT AEST LATTES TS Pa, 





THIS month I want to raise some issues about the 
philosophy of property. We have a system of property 
which gives to individuals the ownership of the means 
of production—factories, machines, natural resources, 
This system enables individuals to get, keep, and be- 
queath such property almost without limit. This sys- 
tem permits owners of property who do no work to take 
enormous profit from the processes of production. 
This system gives owners of property control over the 
lives of those who work. I am not speaking here of 
the property which people use, from their houses to 
their toothbrushes. That involves other problems. | 
am speaking only of property in the means of produc- 
tion. 

Philosophers and economists have long defended the 
property system. They have been a part of the owning 
classes, so they have rationalized their own priviliges, 
consciously or unconsciously. 

They have said that the property system secures to 
each man the fruits of his own labor, thus providing 
a rough sort of justice. Men in the long run get what 
they deserve and are protected by the law in their 
right to keep it. How does this defense apply to most 
modern forms of property and to the methods of ac- 
cumulating it? 

They have said that the property system is valuable 
as a means of developing personality. Does that jus- 
tify the kind of property which gives men power over 
other men? What is its bearing on the concentration 
of property? 

They have said that the property system is valuable 
because it encourages saving and investment. What 
is the bearing of that upon the fact that industry de- 
pends not only upon investment but also upon the 
ability of the masses to purchase manufactured prod- 
ucts? 


THEY have said that the property system is good 
because it makes possible the great philanthropies 
which provide for education, public health, and the 
arts. Is there any other way of making provision for 
these things? What about the Congressional Library, 
for example? Is the ability to make money invariably 
concomitant with the ability to use it intelligently? 

They have said that the property system is neces- 
sary to provide incentive for efficient activity. In- 
dustry depends upon the profit motive. The profit 
motive depends upon the possibility of possessing 
property, together with its rights. This is the most 
important argument for the property system. Two 
questions must be raised about it: are there not dimin- 
ishing returns from property as an incentive when 
property is concentrated? What other incentives are 
there which can be developed? 

This subject is so large that I have put the argu- 
ment in the form of questions. My own conviction as 
a result of the above analysis is that every one of the 
defenses for the present property system is untenable 
and that if we are to judge it by its social effects we 
can only say that it creates and perpetuates terrible 
inequality and that it leads to economic oligarchy 
which negates and corrupts political democracy.* 

JOHN C. BENNETT. 


* Read Property, Its Rights and Duties: 
Charles Gore. Macmillan. $2.00. 
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The Periscope 
CR RS RR A EE AEE SOOO ETE 


THE ARRIVAL 
¢ 


(It is The Grand Reception Hall of Heaven. At one 
end, on @ huge but simple iridescent Throne sits a 
great white LIGHT. For all Its brilliant whiteness 
the LIGHT neither blinds nor hurts the eyes; one 
feels instinctively that It is Personality Itself. On 
either side of the LIGHT, and a little below, are seated 
the Great Prophets of all the world. Below these and 
to the right and the left of the broad aisle leading 
from the Throne to the tremendous Amethyst Portal, 
stand all the Heavenly Host. A feeling of excitement 
and of anticipation pervades the whole hall. Even 
Gautama cannot maintain his usual self-possession and 
he converses in low excited tones with Socrates and 
Isaiah. Gabriel shifts uneasily beside the LIGHT, 
Who alone remains serene. 

A trumpet sounds. A Messenger, entering the Ame- 
thyst Portal, races down the white marble floor, barely 
touching the golden carpet. He rushes up to the foot 
of the Throne. The Host immediately silences.) 





* 

THE MESSENGER (breathlessly): Dearest Father, He 
lost the trial and now they are nailing him to a 
cross! 

The Host strains forward as one man. The LIGHT 


nods, kindly.) 


THE MESSENGER (hesitatingly): But— Pardon Dear- 
est Father—Thy—tThy will be done. 


THE HOST (murmurs reverently): Amen. 


The Messenger retires slowly to one side. Gabriel 
starts to step forward, raises one hand, but then re- 
sumes his original position. The Angels look at one 
another questioningly. The trumpet sounds again and 
all eyes turn toward the entrance. A Second Messenger 
rushes in and up to the Throne.) 


THE SECOND MESSENGER: Dearest Father, they have 
driven a spear in his side, and— 


A million swords rustle in a million scabbards as 
all turn toward the LIGHT.) 


THE LIGHT: Yes Arco, I know. Well done. 


(The Second Messenger stands dazed a moment, then 
retires slowly. Time passes unnoticed and the Host 
watches the LIGHT expectantly. The LIGHT, how- 
ever, remains in a state of apparent unconcern. Sud- 
denly the tenseness increases and the Host waits in 
breathless silence.) 


A VoIcE (from a great distance): 
Why hast Thou forsaken me? 


(The Host again turns to the LIGHT with a low cry, 
but the LIGHT seems to take on even greater serenity. 
Gabriel steps hestitatingly forward.) 


My God! My God! 


GABRIEL: Dearest Father —? 


THE LIGHT (turning and with infinite patience): Dost 
not thou understand, Gabriel? 
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OBERLIN 
offers 


ASSOCIATION 


with a strong faculty and a cos- 
mopolitan student body. 


A CURRICULUM 


recently revised to provide train- 
ing in the basic requirements for 
parish leadership. 


AMPLE LABORATORY 


experience under close supervi- 
sion in city, town, village and 
country fields. 


LIFE 


in a college community whose 
college of liberal arts and con- 
servatory of music add much to 
the delights of cultured living. 


DEGREES 
of A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 
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The Graduate School of Theology 


Oberlin College 


THOMAS WESLEY GRAHAM, Dean 
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In the Heart of 


America 


Chicago is probably the most 
typically and thoroughly Amer- 
ican of all our large cities. Great 
in its parks, museums, theaters, 
libraries, art, opera and univer- 
sities, it also presents the char- 
acteristic problems of America 

racial, industrial, economic, 
social and religious — in their 
most intense and critical devel- 
opment. 





Here is an ideal laboratory 
for students of religion, whether 
men or women, who desire to 
live out-doors in their thinking, and to face 
all the winds that blow across the troubled 
modern world. For full information about 
courses, university privileges, field-work op- 
portunities, degrees, etc., address: 


Albert W. Palmer, President 


THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


5757 University Avenue, Chicago 














Coal Areas Relief 


American Friends Service Committee 


(Quakers) 
with the codperation of the 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA 


32,000 school children now being fed in thirty-five counties 
of six states including West Virginia and Kentucky 

no discrimination on any grounds 42 tons of clothing 
have been distributed rehabilitation projects have 
been started funds and clothing urgent t6 meet in- 
creasing demands. 


Starvation and Sickness Will Take Toll Unless 
Further Funds Are Received AT ONCE 
Send Clothing (Prepaid): 

From the East 


c/o American Friends Service Committee For 
Miners 


1515 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
From the West 
c/o American Friends Service Committee 
Morgantown, West Virginia 
Please make CHECKS payable to: 
Miss Olive Van Horn 
Treasurer, Coal Areas Relief. Room 415 
105 East 22d Street, New York, N. Y 
JAMES MYERS, Secretary 
Coal Areas Relief Committee 
CLARENCE E. PICKETT. Executive Secretary 
American Friends Service Committee 


ALVA W 


TAYLOR, Chatrman 
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GABRIEL: Nay, Dearest Father! 
done. 


But—Thy will be 


THE Host (murmurs reverently): Amen. 


(Gabriel barely has time to step back when all the 
trumpets of Heaven peal forth one long blast. As the 
last echoes reverberate in the deep recesses of the 
Great Hall, a Man, with very tired and wondering eyes, 
and clothed only in a worn loin-cloth, appears. Traces 
of dried blood are on his firm, kindly mouth; there are 
raw holes in his hands, feet and side. He enters, stops, 
then looks about amazed. Instinctively he shuffles, head 
down, toward the LIGHT. The Host silently draws 
back. As the Man reaches the Throne he collapses. 
For a moment silence reigns, then the LIGHT rises 
and a gleam darts from Him to the huddled figure on 
the floor.) 


THE LIGHT: This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased. 


(Cheers rend the air as a million fiery swords are 
raised. ) 


THE LIGHT: Rise, my Son. 


(The Man slowly gets up, and the swords are re- 
turned to their scabbards. ) 


THE MAN /(wonderingly): But all this— (he waves 
his hand weakly about )—all this for me, a car- 
penter from Nazareth? 


THE LIGHT: Thou didst my will, my Son. 
THE MAN: But—I—I failed! 


THE LIGHT (with slow emphasis): 
even thou? 


Understandest not 


THE MAN: I know only that all left me, even Peter, 
whom I thought as strong as a rock, and—and in 
the end (the Man shudders) 1 guess I doubted 
too—for a moment, anyway. 


THE LIGHT: My beloved Son, the first son of Man ever 
to obey My whole Will, in thee am I well pleased. 
Canst not thou see that in that momentary doubt 
thou hast given comfort to My People for all time? 

(A wave of understanding slowly sweeps over the 


Host.) 


He Was a Gambler 


And, sitting down, they watched Him there, 
The soldiers did; 
There, while. they played with dice, 
He made His sacrifice, 
And died upon a cross to rid 
God’s world of sin. 
He was a gambler, too, my Christ, 
He took His life and threw 
It for a world redeemed. 
And ere His agony was done, 
Before the westering sun went down, 
Crowning that day with crimson crown, 
He knew that He had won. 
—G. A. STUDDERT KENNEDY. 
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THE 
ROUND WORLD 


The Federation on the Campus 


To the average Christian Association officer the 
World’s Student Christian Federation is an indefinable 
something which the Association is supposed to sup- 
port financially. 

To help achieve a new world view and an understand- 
ing of the world movement of Christian students the 
Christian Associations and seven denominational clubs 
united in inviting Francis P. Miller, chairman of the 
Federation, to spend a week on the University of 
Washington campus. 

Sixty people were enlisted in advance to meet with 
Mr. Miller each day to discuss “The Foreign Policy of 
the United States and International Codperation”; the 
average attendance at the daily forums was over sev- 
enty-five. Other meetings in the city brought the total 
for the week to twenty. 

Now, results: the understanding and convictions 
of a strong minority group were put on a more solid 
foundation of fact; the Christian religion was seen as 
a vital factor in dealing with the world as it is; a new 
appreciation of the Christian faith emerged, not be- 
cause of a course in Christian apologetics, but because 
of the facts of life presented by a personality who 
incarnated the essence of Christianity. Two of our 
outstanding students have completely changed their 
life plans as a result of the week’s experience. The 
vision of a Christian world society “got” them. 

And the Federation itself became a reality. It was 
seen to be essentially an attitude, a spirit, an outlook 
on life. The Federation was at work on the campus. 
Mr. Miller was not offering a course on the history 
and need of the Federation. He dealt with the world 
in which we live and very specifically the effect of 
present American policies. The Federation became, 
therefore, a necessity in the thinking of our people. 
Some world society of students with a common purpose 
of building a Christian society must exist. Therefore, 
the Federation gained new meaning because it was set 
against a background of world forces and world need. 
It becomes something more than a budget, or a head- 
quarters, a set of traveling secretaries “who blow in, 
blow up and blow out.” We in the University Asso- 
ciation are the Federation at work on this campus, 
and Mr. Miller was one of us. We must, therefore, 
just as we support our other activities, support this 
one, which basically is our own. With this new appre- 
ciation of the Federation we expect not only to pay our 
pledge for this year but for last year and to make pro- 
vision for future years. 

A further significant fact is this: the leaders of 
seven denominational groups came to a new apprecia- 
tion of the Federation. While not organically affiliated 
they began to sense the oneness of student Christian 
work. They, and we, were carried beyond organiza- 
tional loyalties to an appreciation of fundamental needs 
and principles. As a part of the processes at work 
in the development of a united Christian student work 
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China - Hungary 
Geneva - U.S. A. 


a 
FONG F. SEC 
E. E. BARNETT 
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I of N. C 
K. F. CHANG 
Ss. C. LEUNG 
7 
Associates in 
National Y. M. C. A. 
of China 





at the University of Washington this objective study 
of American policy and the development of a codépera- 
tive world society has laid foundations of understand- 
ing and confidence which will be producing dividends 
for a long time to come. 

“A codperative world society will not come into being 
until there are large numbers of persons in every na- 
tion who are conscious of the significance of such a 
society and who passionately long for its establish- 
ment. To make a world society world citizens must 
first be made. The supreme practical task of our gen- 
eration is to increase the number of men and women 
who are vividly conscious of being citizens of the 
world society in their cares and outlook.” It is fair to 
say that at the University of Washington we have 
been doing some thinking about this statement of Mr. 
Miller’s. The Federation has become a great reality 
because we now see clearly the need of world citizen- 
ship. As students and faculty become thus alert to 
the need for a world society it will be easier for our 
world headquarters at Geneva to receive the support, 
financial and moral, which so undeniably it deserves. 

H. L. SEAMANS. 
University of Washington. 


8 
A Chinese Prayer 


God our Father, teach us to pray at this time for our 
countries, China, Korea and Japan; for our statesmen 
and soldiers and people; for all who have control of 
policy and for all who are leaders in the making of 
public opinion. Grant a new spirit in us that in the 
midst of these national exasperations our search for 
the truth may be more earnest than our desire to 
guard our rights or establish our national prestige. 
Give unto us a reverence for facts and a horror of 
lies and misleading propaganda. So stir up in us the 
spirit of our Savior, that each may see clearly in his 
neighbor and enemy what it is which makes thy love 
to abound towards him. 

We confess our sins as a nation and as a society. 
We have had the pride which claimed much from oth- 
ers and was less concerned with its moral weakness. 
We have not set first things first; rather, we would 
have all things added unto us. And then we have de- 
ceived ourselves that there was a rule of God’s right- 
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AT THE DOOR 
OF THE 
PEACE 

CONFERENCE 


o 


HON. HUGH 
GIBSON 


(Ambassador to 
Belgium) 


Leader of the 
American delegation 
during the absence 


of Mr. Stimson 


eousness in our hearts. Strengthen in us, All-Father, 
the sincerity of our penitence and help us to be true 
to thee and thy laws as we would be faithful to our 
dear country and her great traditions. 

Grant unto peace in our time, not the peace of bullies 
who have crushed down all opposition; not the peace 
of cunning politicians who have lied their way to an 
empty success; not the peace of slaves who have lost 
their souls. Grant us the peace of free men who have 
cleansed their hearts by honest requital for wrongs 
they have done and who seek to build thy kingdom of 
love and righteousness with labor and sacrifice and 
brotherly coéperation between men and states. 

We pray through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

S. C. LEUNG. 
a 
China 


“During the past three weeks our two Association 
buildings have been turned into refugee camps. The 
new building into which we had moved just before 
Christmas now houses 1,000 men, women and children 
—Christian workers, professional people and their 
families. In the old building are 1,133 very poor 
refugees, most of whom have required food as well as 
shelter. In both places we have been conducting a 
program of education, entertainment and religion. 
There are daily classes for children of several grades 
and adults who want to learn to read. There is a 
period each afternoon when girls and women are 
helped in making clothing and shoes out of materials 
furnished to them. In addition there is a religious 
service each day. 

“Where there is so much crowding the problems of 
health and sanitation have naturally been acute. A 
free clinic has been provided, with vaccination facili- 
ties for everyone. Here, as in the other phases of the 
program, volunteer service of the finest quality has 
supplemented the efforts of our own staff.” 

EGBERT HAYES. 
Shanghai. 
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Hungary 


“I had the pleasure of assisting in the conference 
held to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Hungarian Movement. This conference met at Buda- 
pest and brought together several hundreds of stu- 
dents, of whom a great many came from the provincial 
towns. The theme of the conference was ‘The present- 
day crisis, socially and individually, and the answer of 
Christianity to modern uncertainty.’ National feeling 
in Hungary is very strong; the economic difficulties 
are very grave and the material and spiritual uncer- 
tainty of youth is probably as deep seated here as in 
any European country. During the conference we 
witnessed a thirst for spiritual realities among many 
of the young people, one of the evidences of a spiritual 
awakening that is taking place throughout the country, 

“The Hungarian Movement, though small in num- 
bers and in an extremely difficult financial situation, 
is very remarkable; it is one of the most vital forces 
in the life of the Federation.” 
France. PIERRE MAURY. 
a 


Christian Cooperation at Geneva 


A “Joint Disarmament Committee” of the Christian 
international organizations established at Geneva has 
been set up, including representatives of the World’s 
Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., W. S. C. F., University Chris- 
tian Council on Life and Work, World Alliance of 
Churches, the International Service of the Society of 
Friends. One of its objectives is to bring to bear 
Christian opinion upon the delegations and public 
opinion during the Conference of Disarmament, with 
due regard to concerted efforts being made by other 
groups (student organizations, women’s societies, 
peace organizations, etc.). 

The Parish House of the American Church in 
Geneva, ideally situated in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the meeting place of the Conference, has been 
put at the disposal of the committee as a “Joint Center 
for Christian Organizations”; it includes an inquiry 
bureau, reception rooms and the use of a large hall. 
The main activities of the joint committee have 
been: (1) to provide for daily or frequent public lec- 
tures by experts, interpreting what is taking place in 
the Conference and bringing out the most significant 
events; (2) a press service to facilitate the work of 
the Christian journalists attending the Conference and 
the preparation of articles by the Christian interna- 
tional organizations codperating closely with the ex- 
cellent review “Disarmament”; (3) an advisory group, 
acting in consultation with a few experts, through 
which the Joint Disarmament Committee is mak- 
ing resources available to the Christian movements 
for the more effective guidance of their disarmament 
program during the course of the Conference. 


Passage to India! 
Lo, soul, seest thou not God's purpose from the first? 
The earth to be spann’d, connected by network, 
The races, neighbors, to marry and be given in mar- 

riage, 
The oceans to be cross’d, the distance brought near, 
The lands to be welded together. 

—WaALT WHITMAN. 
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Hicgn LIGHTS 


STUDENT SUMMER CONFERENCES 1932 


MEN STUDENTS 


i se caaereakarreanel June 3-12 
Camp Talcot, Hugenct, N. Y. ............ June 8-16 
cc. de ek wceae eee ek hoe ee June 2- 9 
i 6 do whe gupekk Comte bran June 7-17 
i Cr We | a cee eee June 10-18 
Seabeck, Wash. ....... eee ee 
nn at bd odie e one aed June 15-23 
Pr Ce.» anne sv eeeanes onunen en June 17-27 
WOMEN STUDENTS 
Pat Se ME. 05 6 404 on6s 4.08 Bac Ow A Apr. 27-May 1 
CE, . . o oaccsceebataee ei ehnee May 4-8 
Hollister, Mo. ........ “tee steed &hoe ek a eee 
rs Sr OG. wacedcebonnsabe June 6- 9 
rr En oon 6 oeab nase eae eee June 7-16 
"heer eo 
CN WUENEEEEE, Bec Den caccsccdavcccuaseon June 9-17 
re eee oc kk kc cdecnteeexaae June 16-25 


SE, Bb. coc cman vives ope e habe 4 ae 
i Cv ccieetceaeusteoapeanent June 18-28 
PS UE. ac scceésceserapeseuctecse June 18-27 
ee We, Be Bac ceccavacueweeusanan ee June 21-29 


OTHER CONFERENCES 
Blairstown, N. J. (Preparatory Schools) ..June 25-30 
N. Y. Summer Service Group (social re- 
search for six or nine weeks (op- 
CASTE), TUTCTIININ ko icc occ oa os sens June 29 


European Student Conferences 


These summer conferences are unique and stimulat- 
ing international events. American visiting students 
are welcome, but necessarily their number must be 
limited. The INTERCOLLEGIAN will be glad to furnish 
credentials to any qualified student. (Knowledge of 
the language of the country is not essential; most 
Europeans speak English—and one or two other lan- 
guages—in addition to their native tongue.) 

Great Britain 
July 12-18 Swanwick, Derbyshire. 
July 23-29 Swanwick, Derbyshire. 
July 25-30 Caerleon, Wales. 
July 29-Aug. 3 Loughborough, Technical Col- 
lege (Industrial Conference). 
Holland 


July 11-16 Nunspeet. 

Aug. 27-Sept. 3. Nunspeet (Men freshers). 

Aug. 29-Sept. 5 Zeist (Women freshers). 
Finland 


June 30-July 4 Heinola (Series of lectures on 
spiritual personal life). 
Aug. 5-9 Wasser. 


Germany 
Aug. 1-5 Bad Saarow. 
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France 
At least one conference will be held; dates not yet 
announced. 
7 


Schools for Presidents of Student Christian Associa- 
tions 

At Union Theological Seminary, New York City, 
July 1-August 12. Again this year the New England 
and Middle Atlantic Field Councils of the Student 
Y. M. C. A., with the codéperation of Yale Divinity 
School and Union Theological Seminary, will conduct 
a six-weeks’ summer school for presidents of Christian 
Associations and other mature student leaders of reli- 
gious work. While the larger number of students 
enrolled are from New England and the Middle At- 
lantic states, men from colleges as far from New York 
as Kansas attended the school last year. Yale and 
Columbia will grant academic credit for some of the 
work done. The primary value of the school for the 
Association President is found in the assistance he 
secures for his task and for dealing with his own reli- 
gious problems. Last year’s students had the advantage 
of informal sessions with such leaders as David R. 
Porter, Bishop Francis J. McConnell, Professor F. R. 
Barry of Oxford, President Henry Sloane Coffin of 
Union Theological Seminary, Walter White, prominent 
Negro leader and author; Tucker P. Smith, able 
crusader for peace. For information regarding the 
School write: Lucien C. Wilson, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York City; or, Wilmer J. Kitchen, 167 Tremont 
Street, Boston. 


At Blue Ridge, North Carolina, June 6-July 16. The 
Y. M. C. A. Graduate School and the Southern Student 
Field Council have for several years sponsored the 
attendance of Student Association Presidents at the 
regular summer session of the Y. M. C. A. Graduate 
School. This year courses for the Presidents have 
been arranged entirely separate from the other courses 
so that the needs of the presidential group may be met 
in a most specific way. Write to Claud D. Nelson, 706 
Standard Building, Atlanta. 
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Student Movement Tours 


BRIDGE-THE-PACIFIC. Under the leadership of Charles 
(“Chuck”) Schwieso, of Cal.-Tech., the fourth annual 
student tour will set sail to the Orient. The group, 
limited to fifteen students, is a project of the Pacific 
Southwest Field Council. From Los Angeles, via the 
Chichibu Maru on June 27, the group will proceed to 
important cities in Hawaii, Japan, Korea, Manchuria, 
and other parts of China, returning to San Francisco 
on September 15. An intriguing feature of the trip 
will be the personal contacts with outstanding leaders, 
national personalities, in each country. For further 
information write: Student Field Council, 715 South 
Hope Street, Los Angeles; or write to Mr. Schwieso. 


PILGRIMS IN INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING. Anne 
Wiggin, (International Student Committee of the 
Y. W. C. A.), will again lead a group of graduate and 
undergraduate students, faculty members, and student 
secretaries (twelve in number) sailing from New 
York July 1 on the Olympic. They will spend a week 
in England, the time divided between London and the 
British Student Movement Conference at Swanwick. 
During a week in Berlin the group will have specially 
arranged sessions with Dr. Arnold Wolfers, director 
of the School of Politics in Berlin. A seminar is also 
scheduled for Poland, Prague, Munich, Paris, Geneva; 
then home via Cherbourg, August 31. Total cost for 
two months, $575. Write: Anne Wiggin, 600 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York City. 


TOWARD THE NEW ECONOMIC SOcIETY. Under the 
leadership of Francis A. Henson (economist and pinch- 
hitting traveling secretary, this spring, in the Pacific 
Southwest), a group will visit the Soviet Union and 
European student conferences. Leaving New York 
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July 9 on the Bremen; stops at Berlin, Helsingfors, 
Leningrad, Moscow, Nijni-Novgorod; then down the 
Volga to Stalingrad. After Russia, European student 
conferences will be visited; then Pisa, Geneva, Paris, 
and London. Twenty-one-day tour or thirty-three days, 
Write: Francis A. Henson, 715 South Hope Street, 
Los Angeles, California. 


UNIVERSITY TOWNS OF EuROoPE. Bicycling, hiking; 
contacts with students in each country. Six weeks, leay- 
ing New York June 30. Leader: Dan H. Ecker, New 
York University, Heights Branch. 


You and Your Government 


The National Advisory Council on Radio in Educa- 
tion, with the codperation of the American Political 
Science Association, began April 5 a series of weekly 
broadcasts on government. From eight to eight-thirty 
(Eastern Daylight Saving Time) every Tuesday eve- 
ning until July 5 authorities in the field of gov- 
ernment will speak over the National Broadcasting 
System. John H. Finley of the New York Times, Wil- 
liam Bennett Munro of California Institute of Tech- 
nology, Charles E. Merriam of Chicago University 
have given addresses. Stuart Chase will speak May 
10 on “The Campaign and Economic Planning”; 
Charles A. Beard on May 17 on “Issues of Foreign 
Policy”; John Dewey on June 28 on “The Place of 
Minor Parties in the American Scene.” Programs and 
information about bibliographies may be obtained 
from the National Advisory Council on Radio in Edu- 
cation, 60 East Forty-second Street, New York City. 


“Imbecile Bias” 


Sigma Delta Rho, Honorary Debating Fraternity, 
has announced the result of the vote taken on the pro- 
posed amendment to strike from the constitution of the 
Fraternity the phrase which bars Negroes from mem- 
bership. Forty-one colleges voted to delete the phrase 
“not a Negro”; thirteen voted to leave the phrase in 
the constitution; seven colleges did not vote. A four- 
fifths majority is needed to amend the Article; there- 
fore, the fight begun last year by the University of 
Wisconsin and Princeton and joined by colleges all 
across the nation has been temporarily lost. The 
Northwestern University chapter of Sigma Delta Rho 
will withdraw from the national group. The Daily 
Northwestern believes this action shows that North- 
western students are not “guilty of the imbecile bias” 
characterizing some other universities. “But,” con- 
tinues the Daily Northwestern, “in the meantime the 
reputation of all collegiatedom is suffering from this 
stigma of prejudice.” The University of Wisconsin 
Chapter of the Fraternity is still debating what action 
it shall take; as we go to press it is asking itself 
whether staying in the national organization and agi- 
tating for reform or withdrawal from the national 
organization will be the most effective measure. 


Continuing Student Support of Disarmament 


Upon the return to America of James Frederick 
Green (Yale, ’°32) spokesman for British and Amer- 
ican youth at the Geneva Disarmament Confer- 
ence the Intercollegiate Disarmament Council staged 
(April 9) a mass meeting at Washington, D. C., at 
which Congressman Kvale of Minnesota presided. A 
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message from Secretary Stimson (then en route to 
Geneva) was read. Senator Nye of North Dakota 
strongly attacked the increasing expenditures for mili- 
tary and naval purposes and called for drastic reduc- 
tions. Greetings were read from Mary E. Woolley, 
the presidents of Princeton, Vassar, Smith, and Yale, 
and student groups throughout the country. 

A Student Platform on Disarmament—developed 
after conferences in Geneva with members of the 
American delegation, with press representatives, dis- 
armament experts, and peace leaders—was presented 
at the mass meeting. The fourteen points of the Plat- 
form (stated briefly) are: (1) Disarmament on the 
Basis of Equality; (2) Abolition of “Aggressive” 
Weapons; (3) Restriction of Preparation; (4) Bud- 
getary Limitation; (5) A Permanent Disarmament 
Commission; (6) Nationalization of Arms Manufac- 
ture; (7) An International Police Force; (8) Agree- 
ment to Confer Under the Paris Pact; (9) Refusal to 
Aid the Aggressor; (10) Embargo on Arms Against 
the Aggressor; (11) Opposition to Further Naval 
Construction; (12) Abolition of Compulsory Military 
Training; (13) General Economic and Political Recon- 
struction; (14) “Moral Disarmament.” 

Forty-nine colleges (in twenty-two states) signed a 
petition which has been forwarded by the Intercol- 
legiate Disarmament Council to the President and to 
the Secretary of State. The petition urged that “the 
Government of the United States of America codéper- 
ate to the fullest extent with the League of Nations 
in insisting that there be no further hostilities be- 
tween Japan and China, and that the dispute be set- 
tled by conference and arbitration.” The petition 
proposed an embargo on implements of war to Japan 
and China and, as a last resort, a total economic 
boycott against the aggressor nation. 


Make the Summer Count 


“My summer in New York meant more to me than a 
vear in college. It was much more than that—it freed 
me from so many petty prejudices.” ‘“‘What I learned 
the past summer has had a tremendous influence on me 
in the choice of my life work.” Opportunity for simi- 
lar experiences is made available each summer to about 
two dozen students by the Intercollegiate Branch of 
the New York City Y. M. C. A., in codperation with the 
national student work of both the Y. M. C. A. and the 
Y. W. C. A. Beginning this year on June 29 and con- 
tinuing for six or nine weeks, members of the Summer 
Service Group will eat, sleep, and work thirty-five 
hours a week- in a neighborhood house or settlement, 
sit in on forums with men of prominence, participate 
in trips to points of interest in the city, and join in 
numerous discussion periods. Each student will be- 
come for the summer a resident member of the staff 
of a settlement or church neighborhood house and 
supervise playgrounds or pools, lead clubs, direct ex- 
cursions or teach in Daily Vacation Bible Schools. 
Trips will be made to every “foreign” section of the 
city and each one—Chinatown, Harlem, Italy, Syria- 
will have its life and problems presented and inter- 
preted by someone who has grown up there. In 
former years Harry Emerson Fosdick, Norman 
Thomas, Tucker Smith, Harry White and other promi- 
nent leaders have given unreservedly of their time to 
the group. The financial cost to the student for the 
entire summer includes: $5 registration fee; mini- 
mum of $30 for carfare and extra meals on trips; 
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ONE OF NEW YORK CITY’S MANY “FACES” 


round trip railroad fare to New York. Room and 
meals are furnished free by the institution with which 
the student lives. Application for membership in the 
group may be made to any Y. M. C. A. or Y. W. C. A. 
field secretary or to the College Summer Service Com- 
mittee, 26 Washington Place, New York City. 


Action at St. Charles 


The third annual St. Charles Conference of the 
Northwestern University Christian Associations held 
at the Baker Hotel, St. Charles, Illinois, early in 
March, was distinctive in at least three ways. First, 
the outstanding program of speakers; second, the 
amount of student participation; third, the conviction 
on the part of all at the conference that they must 
begin now to do something. The subject of the con- 
ference resulted from the desire on the part of many 
students on the campus to learn more about problems 
related to the present economic crisis. The program 
was developed over a period of weeks by a_ student 
committee, and an attempt was made to make the con- 
ference intercollegiate. In attendance were 114 per- 
sons, including representatives from Northwestern, the 
University of Illinois and the University of Chicago. 
Karl Hessler, managing editor of the Federated Press, 
and Phil Hanna, editor of the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce, opened the conference with contrasting views 
on “The Nature of the Economic Crisis and Proposed 
Ways Out.” Mr. Hessler made an appeal for a form 
of government and economic organization that would 
give more social control and eliminate the wealthy 
privileged classes who are social parasites using their 
wealth and power to corrupt government and work out 
their own selfish ends and who have proven their in- 
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ability to use intelligently the economic control they 
possess. Mr. Hanna defended the present system, 
maintaining that it has produced more good and a 
higher standard of living than any other system tried 
by man; change may come gradually and adjustments 
are needed; they will be made in accordance with eco- 
nomic law. 

Dr. Charles W. Gilkey, Dean of the Chapel, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, speaking on “The Contribution of So- 
cial Institutions in Building a New Society,” pointed to 
the advantages of accomplishing social change through 
constructive orderly processes rather than waiting, 
trusting to an evolutionary process. Harry Laidler 
dealt with “The Place of the Economic Structure in 
Building a New Society.” James M. Yard, Northwest- 
ern University, closed the conference with an address 
on “Personal Responsibility for Building a New So- 
ciety,” challenging everyone to study, think, under- 
stand, and take part in the baffling problems facing 
this generation. Students must begin on the campus 
by eliminating those influences and institutions which 
produce graft, dishonesty, and injustice. 

At the Saturday morning session four students who 
through the year have been working in Chicago settle- 
ments, presented in a report the direct results of the 
economic depression in terms of human life. Four 
round-table discussions dealt with: “International 
Conflict and the Economic Crisis,” “Politics and the 
Economic Crisis,” “Public Education and the Economic 
Crisis,” “Personal and Social Ethics and the Economic 
Crisis.” 

When the final session came every one knew that 
“St. Charles” must carry on. A steering committee 
was appointed to study how this could be done and to 
call a meeting at an early date. Since the conference, 
follow-up meetings have been held. Regular meetings 
are planned every two weeks for further consideration 
of issues raised but not adequately dealt with at the 
conference. The eighty Northwestern delegates were 
stirred with an enthusiasm which is penetrating to 
many phases of student activity. 


E. L. Devendorf 


“Devie” is gone. How queer that sounds to those 
who have known him these years! In the restless 
march of life across the campus of the University of 
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California for the past twenty years “Devie” was one 
who had understood and adapted the program of the 
Christian Association to meet life. 

He was a man of noble physique and of noble spirit, 
His never failing humor, his shrewd and kindly wit 
won him instant friendship. “Devie” was a fighter 
who specialized in great causes. The Student Chris- 
tian Movement was his love and he spared neither him. 
self nor his associates to make it a living force on the 
campus. 

Many of us have a vivid memory of “‘Devie” as he 
led a snake dance in the dining room at Asilomar—one 
remembers his perpetual tom-foolery that made angry 
men laugh and forget they were angry—and his under- 
standing that made him completely at one with Fresh- 
men; this last was his crowning glory. 

He left us the high tide of life, with a glorious rec- 
ord. Into the warp and woof of California is written 
the story of his life in the lives of other men—and his 
name shall endure forever.—Written by a student who 
had been close to “Devie.” 


Correspondence 











A Spiritual Pilgrimage 


Letter to a local Student Association 
Secretary from a graduate of four 
years ago, who served as President of 
the Student Y. M. C. A. —and went on 
trying to understand the spiritual real- 
ity experienced there. 

DEAR ————: 


There must have been many times, four and five 
years ago, and even within recent months, when you 
surely thought me to be hopelessly stubborn and im- 
mature in my religious thinking. Your patient en- 
couragement, I believe, is beginning to find some small 
reward—'though I have progressed with glacial slow- 
ness. The philosophical basis for belief in God, verified 
in personal experience and in the upward striving of 
the human race, now seems to me to be valid. 

The word “God” ‘does not yet slip naturally and 
freely from tongue—but that difficulty is a mere psy- 
chological hangover from my period of adolescent 
agnosticism. I have sought and found a reality in 
communion with what I have called “the Spirit of 
Good”; and after rigorous searching, questioning, 
doubting, and then affirming what seemed to me to be 
valid, I have reached a theistic interpretation of life 
in which God is best conceived (in the words of Walter 
M. Horton) as “a vast cosmic drift or trend toward 
harmony, fellowship, and mutual aid, whereby our 
efforts to create a just equilibrium in human affairs 
are supported and sustained.” 

Now that I have been able to conceive of God in 
these terms, it has been easy for me to enter into com- 
munion with “the trend toward harmony and fellow- 
ship,” and to derive from such communion or worship 
a spiritual poise and power hitherto unknown. 

I am yet a floundering amateur in the art of wor- 
ship, but at least I have stripped religion of the con- 
fusing and unpleasant connotations it had for me. I 
believe I have discovered fundamentals and can now 
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proceed to add to them a rich and steadily maturing 
religious experience. 

In this process I have been enormously helped by 
Horton’s Theism and the Modern Mood, Wieman’s 
Methods of Private Religious Living, and Niebuhr’s 
Does Civilization Need Religion? But most of all, I 
have been aided by the faith you have given me in 
myself. I have come to a religious interpretation of 
life reluctantly and through the back door; it is 
highly improbable that I would ever have done even 
that much had it not been for the richness of your 
association. I am and shall always be profoundly 
grateful. 

The development of my religious thought, I can now 
see in retrospect, has been an inevitable consequence 
of your placing me in the presidency of the Y. M. C. A. 
My convictions were never clarified and logically ar- 
ranged, however, until last summer when I had the 
opportunity for interrupted reflection. Happily, I 
think I have now achieved an emotional and spiritual 
integration. 

Affectionately yours, 





The Secretary’s Reply 
DEAR ————: 

I have received few letters that have made me as 
happy as the one received from you this morning. I 
think you know me well enough to know that I do not 
care whether or not I win the intellectual argument 
about whether there is a God. I am tremendously con- 
cerned that there shall be a spiritual experience which 
eventuates in poise, power, and radiance. 

Like you, I have found the books you mention very 
helpful, and I am now in the midst of enjoying Hor- 
ton’s A Psychological Approach to Theology. He is 
as helpful as any man I know, and is speaking in the 
language of the field in which many of the intellectual 
problems of religion are arising. ‘ Like you and me, 
he does not wish men to become theists in order to 
have converts, but rather to gain recruits for building 
richer individual and social life. 

I want to share with you my own feeling that my 
philosphy of life is not now complete, and probably 
never will be. From some things you wrote, I rather 
gathered you felt that just because I seem to be a little 
ahead of you all the time I had complete solutions 
worked out. I have not. I have honestly come to 
feel that five years from now my philosophy of life 
must be somewhat different if it is to grow. 

In other words, not even philosophies of life can 
be static in a dynamic world. This will give us a 
chance to go on thinking together in this area, and 
your life, which has been so much more sacrificial and 
dangerous than mine, will continue to make its con- 
tribution to my thinking. I was a little surprised that 
your letter made no mention of the person of Jesus. 
I know how much importance you have attached to his 
ethics. For me, it is impossible to consider that phase 
of his contribution apart from his religion—or his 
faith in a God who supported and sustained his ethics. 
That giant personality is of tremendous significance 
in my own religious development. 

I want to thank you again for your letter, which is 
so extravagantly appreciative of what little I have 
done in helping you discover your own rich resources. 

Affectionately yours, 
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A FELLOWSHIP IN DISCIPLINE 
FOR LEADERS OF THE STUDENT 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 


A new publication for personal and group pro- 
gram and training... . Attractive patented note- 


.. An ideal 


gift---and a challenge---to the new president and 


book cover for daily vestpocket use . . 


committee chairmen.... Fresh material for daily 
reflective studies (with helps toward living a new 


Christian life) to be published from time to time. 


A Summons to Enroll 


If interested and intrigued by this new Fellowship 
in Discipline, tell any traveling secretary or send 
your name and 25 cents (cost of the booklet) to: 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
347 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











The Buffalo Convention 


---assembled at one time and place an 
unusual number of the leaders of the 


Christian World Movement 


---surveyed critically the relation of 
Christians to 


political revolution 
racial conflict 
economic chaos 
stupidity 

suffering 

cruelty 

despair 

war 


---was a determining event in the lives 
of many students 


YOU WANT THE RECORD OF IT---ADDRESSES, 
ROUND TABLES, DRAMATICS 


“The Christian Mission in 
the World of Today” 


$2.00 STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT 
254 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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For Balanced Rations for May I recommend: 


As I See It (by Norman Thomas), if you would like 
a critical analysis of some of the basic issues the 
political parties will be discussing— or avoiding—this 
year. 


Love the Law of Life (by Toyohiko Kagawa), for its 
rare insight and for its revelation of one force in 
Japan not evident in the daily dispatches. 


The Enrichment of Prayer (by David R. Porter), a 
collection of great prayers of all time, selected espe- 
cially for students. 

a 

Wayfaring, I suppose, should be easier when one is 
actually on the road, and perhaps it would be in some 
environment other than this friendly fellowship of the 
Student Movement which gives such abundant inspira- 
tion to a Wayfaring pen but so little opportunity to 
ply it! 

s 

An hour with Ed. King is an event, a meal with his 
family is an indelibly pleasant memory, a session with 
his cabinet gives one renewed faith in the Student 
Movement. 

. 

Once again I was reminded that in the Christian 
Student Associations we have two kinds of national 
leadership: that which comes from our national com- 
mittees and traveling staff and that equally indispen- 
sable variety found in these pioneering local Associa- 
tions without which the first would be impoverished 
indeed. 

e 

In Atlanta, I saw in action the Southern Commission 
on Interracial Coéperation which for over a decade has 
been building better racial relations. Over sixty men 
and women, colored and white, meeting together for 
two days of earnest planning. They are writing a 
great chapter in the South’s history. 

e 

I was glad to find, too, the Intercollegiate Council 
which, under the leadership of the Associations, brings 
together representatives of all colleges in Atlanta, not 
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to discuss differences but for mutual aid and the con 
duct of joint enterprises. This is one long step of 
progress which I prophesy will be imitated widely. 


Two days in New Orleans under the tutelage of 
Verbon Gay are like a fast motion picture—a rapid 
succession of efficiently arranged conferences with com- 
mittee chairmen, meetings with ministers, sessions 
with the cabinet—interspersed, whenever the Way- 
farer showed signs of weakening, with forays into the 
still vivid French Quarter, the docks of the United 
Fruit Company or for refreshment of body and spirit 
to one or another of those inaccessible but delightful 
old restaurants which for food or atmosphere beggar 
description. 

4 


My memory of L.S.U. was of dungeon-like stone bar- 
racks. Imagine my surprise to find a wholly new uni- 
versity, spacious and beautiful, with a campus much 
like the University of California at Los Angeles. And 
the Association as refurbished under Arden French 
and his cabinet colleagues as the university itself! 

* 


Dr. and Mrs. Walter H. Judd (nee Miriam Barber) 
married on March thirteenth, are now busily engaged 
at the Mayo clinic in preparation for further foreign 
service—India giving place, for Mrs. Judd, to China. 
And I learn that the nuptials of Sue Bailey and How- 
ard Thurman are scheduled for June 12 at Kings 
Mountain. Thus we go on demonstrating our belief 
in a united Student Movement. 


The cartoon on this page brings to mind these verses 
(by Richard Butler Glaenzer) which THE WAYFARER 
proposes as the theme song of the next war: 


Sure, it’s fun to be a soldier! Oh, it's fun, fun, fun, 

Upon an iron shoulder-blade to tote a feather gun; 

To hike with other brave galoots in easy-going army- 
boots; 

To pack along a one-ounce sack, the commissary on 
your track; 

To tramp, tramp, tramp, to a right-and-ready camp! 

Fun?—Sure, it’s fun, just the finest ever, son! 


Oh, it’s fun to bea soldier! Oh, it’s fun, fun, fun, 

To catch the silly enemy and get ’em on the run; 

To here and there blow off a head with just a bit of 
chuckling lead; 

To bayonet a foolish bloke at hide-and-seek in trench 
and smoke; 

To shoot, shoot, shoot, till they’ve got no legs to scoot! 

Fun?—Sure, it’s fun, just the finest ever, son! 


God, it’s fun to be a soldier! Oh, it’s fun, fun, fun, 
To lie out still and easy when your day’s sport’s done; 
With not a thing to worry for, nor anything to hurry 
for; 

Not hungry, thirsty, tired, but a hero much-admired, 
Just dead, dead, dead, like Jack and Bill and Fred! 
Fun?—Sure, it’s fun, just the finest ever, son! 

THE WAYFARER. 
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